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APRIL, 1890. 


Alas! 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘RED AS A Rosse 1s Sug,’ ‘Nancy,’ ‘Dr. Cupip,’ ETc. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


Part I.—AmeELIA. 


Cuapter XIII. 


ik is five o’clock, the hour fixed for the expedition to Certosa, 

and in the entresol of 12, Bis Piazza d’Azeglio, Mrs. and 
Miss Le Marchant are sitting—hatted, gloved, and en-tout-cas-ed— 
in expectation of the arrival of their double escort. Elizabeth’s 
afternoon has, so far, not been a lazy one, as her little cousin 
Bertie and his dog have again been good enough to pay her a 
lengthy visit, and the former has insisted upon a repetition of the 
musical performance of the other day, though with truncated 
rites. Without the powerful aid of Byng, Elizabeth has found it 
a task considerably beyond her strength to hold a large collie, 
poised on his hind legs, on a music-stool. He has jumped down 
repeatedly, and now lies on his back—an attitude in which 
experience has taught him he is less attackable than in any other— 
sawing the air with his fore-paws, and lifting his lip in a 
deprecating grin. 

“Where is Mr. Byng?” cries Bertie fretfully, baulked in his 
efforts to make his wily victim resume tke perpendicular. “I 
want Mr. Byng! Why does not Mr. Byng come?” 

“Perhaps if you went to the window,” suggests Mrs. Le 
Marchant, in that patiently coaxing voice in which we are wont 
to address a tiresome child on a visit, instead of the buffet which 
we should bestow upon it were it resident—“ perhaps if you 
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went to the window and looked out, you would see him coming 
round the corner of the Piazza.” 

The suggestion is at once accepted, and the child, balancing 
his fidgety body on a chair, and craning his neck over the 
window-ledge, is shouting shrill pieces of information as to the 
passers-by to his friends within the room. Presently he shrieks 
out in triumph : 

“Tsee him! He is just coming into sight! He is walking so 
fast! No!”—a moment later, with a changed and disgusted 
note, as a nearer view corrects the first impression—“ it is not he 
at all! It is only the other one!” 

“Only the other one!” It is quite impossible that the sound of 
the child’s voice can reach down to the open portal of No. 12, Bis, 
at which Jim has now arrived, and it is also certain that neither 
of the ladies whom he has come to visit are likely to word their 
surprise at his having arrived alone with the frank brutality 
which is confined to the utterances of infancy; and yet Jim, as he 
presents himself, announced by Annunziata, the hard-featured 
possessor of a lovely name, is quite as conscious, as if he had 
overheard the boy’s slighting remark, of being “only the other 
one!” 

Before he can begin his apologies, the eager little boy has 
run up to him. 

“Where is Mr. Byng? I want Mr. Byng! Why has not he 
come? Elizabeth wants Mr. Byng!” 

At this last clause Burgoyne is conscious of a dark, hot flush 
rising to his face, and, partly to hide it, partly to avoid seeing 
what the effect of his communication may be upon her for whom 
it is meant, he stoops over the child, addressing his answer to 
him : 

“Mr. Byng is very sorry, very sorry indeed, but he cannot 
come.” 

“Cannot come! Why cannot he come?” 

‘Because he has gone to meet his mammy,” replies Jim, trying 
to speak in a light and playful voice; “she is to arrive unex- 
pectedly in Florence to-day ; no good boy would leave his mammy 
when she ‘had come all the way from England to see him, would 
he?” 

But to this fustian and copy-book generality the young 
gentleman addressed is too angry to reply. 

“It is a great disappointment to Byng; he bid me tell you 
what a great disappointment it is to him!” says Jim, turning to 
the two ladies, and looking apologetically from one to the other. 
Elizabeth’s head is averted, but on her mother’s features he 
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sees, or fancies he sees, slight evidences of a feeling not unlike 
relief. 

“Tt is not of the least consequence,” she says cheerfully, “ we 
can go any other day just as well.” 

Burgoyne’s heart sinks. In these last sentences he too surely 
traces signs of the evasion and would-be-retrograde nature which 
has all along characterised Mrs. Le Marchant’s relations with 
him. It has seemed to him that he has been looking forward to 
the expedition with sensations of almost unmixed dread, and 
yet, now that he seems to be going to be delivered from it, what 
he experiences certainly does not come under the head of elation. 

“You wish to give up the excursion then?” he asks, in a tone 
which he honestly tries to make as neutral and colourless as he 
can. 

“Well, I thought so—we thought so, did not we, Elizabeth ?” 

The person thus addressed lifts her head, and all over her 
features he, eagerly scanning them, sees written a warm 
acquiescence in her motherly decision, an acquiescence which, as 
her eyes meet his—his, in which his disappointment is written a 
good deal more plainly than he is aware—changes slowly and 
sweetly into indecision. 

“T do not know,” she answers, her gentle look clouded a little, 
and yet kindly interrogating his, “if Mr. Burgoyne is willing to 
burden himself with us; and Bertie must play at being a grown- 
up gentleman, and help to take care of us! Bertie, will you play 
at being a grown-up gentleman ?” 

To this proposition Bertie assents warmly, and begins thra- 
sonically to recount to inattentive ears the high and singular 
deeds with which he will celebrate his arrival at maturity. But, 
as Mrs. Le Marchant puts a strenuous veto upon his adoption as 
escort, and as his nurse appears at the same juncture to fetch 
him, he and his dog are presently removed, and the other three 
set off without him. 

Burgoyne has chartered a fiacre with a horse as little lame 
as is ever to be found in Florence, and in this vehicle they are 
presently rolling along. None of them are in very exuberant 
spirits. Burgoyne is as well aware as if her sensitive lips had 
put the fact into words, that for Elizabeth the pleasure of the 
outing has evaporated with the absence of Byng, and that it is 
only the soft-hearted shrinking of a sweet nature from inflicting 
mortification on a fellow-creature that has set her opposite to 
him in her white gown. He has never seen her dressed in white 
before, and says to himself that it was for Byng’s sake that she 
has made herself so summer-fine. But even if it be so, it is not 
2a 2 
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Byng who is profiting by it. It is for him, not Byng, that the 
large Italian light is glorifying its thin fabric. Lily-pure, snow- 
clean she looks, sitting under her sunshade, and he sits over 
against her in a stupid silence. It seems to him as if his only 
safety were in silence, as if, did he speak at all, he must put into 
brutal words the brutal questions that are dinging in his head, 
that seem knocking for utterance against the gate of his set 
teeth. 

“What is the ‘screw loose’? How is she an ‘unfortunate 
girl’? Why have they ‘never held up their heads since’? 
Since what?” He looks, in a fierce perplexity, from one to the 
other of those delicately poised heads, held aloft with such 
modest dignity. Surely it is beyond the bounds of possibility 
that any heavily hideous shame or leaden disgrace can ever have 
weighed upon them! Probably the intensity of his thought has 
given an intensity to his look, of which he is unaware, for he 
presently finds the soft veiled voice of Elizabeth—Elizabeth who 
has hitherto been as mute as himself—addressing him : 

“ How very grave you look! I wonder what you are thinking 
of?” 

The question, striking in so strangely pat, brings him back 
with a start. For a second an almost overpowering temptation 
assails him to tell her what is the object of his thought, to 
answer her with that whole and naked truth which we can so 
seldom employ in our intercourse with our fellow men. But one 
glance at her innocent face, which has a vague trouble in it, 
chases the lunatic impulse, though he dallies with the temptation 
to the extent of saying: 

“ Would you really like to know? Do you really wish me to 
tell you?” 

He looks at her penetratingly as he puts the question. 
Before either his eyes or his manner she shrinks. 

“Qh, no—no!” she cries with tremulous haste, “of course 
not! I was only joking. What business have I with your 
thoughts? I never wish to know people’s thoughts; if their 
looks and words are kind, that is all that concerns me!” 

He relapses into silence; but her words, and still more the 
agitated manner in which they are pronounced, make a vague 
yet definite addition to the disquiet of his soul. 

By setting off at so judiciously late an hour as five o’clock, they 
have avoided the greater part of the flood of tourists which daily 
sets towards Certosa, and which they meet, tightly packed in 
crowded vehicles, sweeping Florence-wards in a choking cloud of 
white dust; so that on reaching the Certosa Monastery, sitting 
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so grandly on its hill-top, they have the satisfaction of finding 
that it is temporarily all their own—all their own but for the 
few white-frocked figures and tonsured heads which an 
economico-democratic Government has left to hint what in its 
palmy days was the state of that which is now only a Govern- 
ment museum. 

A burly monk receives them. He does not look at alla prey 
to the pensive sorrow one would expect at the desecration of his 
holy things and the dispersion of his fraternity. Probably, in 
his slow peasant mind there is room for nothing but self- 
congratulation at his being one of the few—only fifteen in all— 
left to end their days in the old home. He leads them stolidly 
through chapels and refectory—the now too roomy refectory, 
where the poor remnant of Carthusians dine together only on 
Sundays—through meagrely furnished cells, in one of which he 
matter-of-factly lets down the front flap of a cupboard to show 
what forms his daily dining-table except on the happy Sunday, 
to which he must look forward so warmly. 

“ Must not he love Sunday ?” cries Elizabeth, with sparkling 
eyes. ‘“ Do not you long to know what they have for dinner on 
Sundays? Do you think he would mind telling us?” 

Elizabeth’s spirits are going up like quicksilver. It is evident, 
despite the delicate melancholy of her face, that she is naturally 
of an extremely joyous and enjoying nature, and gifted with a 
freshness of sensation which belongs ordinarily rather to the 
green age, at which Jim first remembers her, than to the mature 
one which he knows for a certainty that she has now reached. 
She is ‘filled with such a lively and surprised delight at all the 
little ‘details of arrangement of the monastic life that he is at 
last impelled to say to her, something wonderingly, 

“ But you must have seen hundreds of monasteries before ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ But there are, or were, such swarms of them all over Italy.” 

“T dare say. I never was in Italy before.” 

“ Not really?” 

She lifts up her hand, and waves it at him with an air of hasty 
deprecation of further question, growing suddenly grave. 

“Don’t ask me whether I have been here or there, or whether 
I have done this or that. I have never been anywhere or done 
anything.” 

Her desire for a cessation of all inquiries as to her doings is 
obviously so earnest that Jim of course complies with it. Once 
or twice before he has been struck by her strange want of 
acquaintance with facts and phenomena, which would have come 
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as a matter of course within the range of observation of every 
woman of her age and station. Against his will, a horrid 
recollection flashes upon him of a novel he had once read in 
which the hero exhibits a singular ignorance of any events or 
incidents that had occurred within the ten years preceding the 
opening of the story—an ignorance which towards the end of 
the third volume was accounted for by its transpiring that he 
has spent the intervening period in a convict prison! He drives 
the grotesque and monstrous idea with scourges out of his mind ; 
but it recurs, and recurs to be displaced by another hardly less 
painful if in some degree more probable. Can it be possible 
that the crushing blow which has fallen upon the Le Marchant 
family, and upon Elizabeth in particular, whitening the mother’s 
hair, and giving that tear-washed look to the daughter’s sweet 
eyes—can it be possible that that heavy stroke was insanity? 
Can Elizabeth have been out of her mind? Can she have spent 
in confinement any of that past, from all allusion to which she 
shies away with a sensitiveness more shrinking than that of 


“The tender horns of cockled snails.” 


He is so much absorbed in his tormenting speculations about 
her that for the moment he forgets her bodily presence; and it 
is only her voice, her soft sane voice, that brings him back toa 
consciousness of it. They have been led into a salon, in which, 
as their guide tells them, the confraternity used to receive any 
“personage ” that came to visit them. Alas, no personage ever 
visits the poor frocked remnant now! It is a charming light- 
some room, that gives one no monastic idea, with pretty airy 
fancies of flower-wreaths and arabesques, and dainty dancing 
figures painted on wall and ceiling and doors. One of these 
latter is half open, and through it comes an exquisite sudden 
view of the hills, with their sharp cut shadows and their sunlit 
slopes ; of shining Florence at their feet, of the laugh of young 
verdure, and the wedded gloom and glory of cypress and poplar 
filling the foreground. Upon Elizabeth’s small face, turned 
suddenly towards him, seems reflected some of the ineffable 
radiance of the Tuscan light. 

“When next I dream of heaven,” she says, in her tender, 
vibrating voice, “it will be like this. Do you ever dream of 
heaven? I often do, and I always wake crying because it is not 
true; but”—with a joyful change of key—“TI will not cry any 
more without better cause. Since I came here I have found 
earth beautiful and delightful enough for me!” 

He looks back at her, hardly hearing her words, but chiding 
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himself fiercely for the disloyal thought which he has entertained, 
however unwillingly ; the thought that the foul fiend of madness 
could ever, even temporarily, have defiled the temple of those 
eyes whence reason and feeling, so sweetly wedded, are shining 
out upon him, unworthy as he is of their rays. 

“Since you came here?” he repeats in a sort of dreamy 
interrogation; “only since you came here?” 

“You must not take me up so sharply!” she cries ina voice of 
playful remonstrance, in which there is a lilt of young gaiety. 
“T warn you that I will not be taken up so sharply! I did not 
say ‘ only since I came here!’ I said ‘Since I came here !’” 


Cuarter XIY. 


PreEsENTLY they pass into the still, cloistered garden, in whose 
unmown grass-squares gray-blue flowers are blowing, beside 
whose walks pale pink peonies are flushing, and round whose 
well the grave rosemary bushes are set. Through the whole place 
is an atmosphere of deep peace, of silence, leisure, dignity. It is 
virtually a ¢éte-d-téte, as their tonsured guide, seeing their evident 
harmlessness, has left them to their own devices; and Mrs. Le 
Marchant has sat down to rest upon a camp-stool which 
Elizabeth has been carrying ever since they left the carriage. 
It has fidgeted Jim to see her burdened with it; for let a man 
be ever so little in love with a woman, his tendency always is to 
think her as brittle as spun glass, to believe that any weight, 
however light, will bruise her arm—any pebble, however tiny, 
wound her tender foot. He has offered to relieve her of it, but 
she has refused—playfully at first—telling him she is sure that 
he will lose it; and afterwards, when he insists, more gravely, 
though with gentle gratitude, saying that it would never do for 
her to get into the habit of being waited upon, and that she 
always carries mammy’s things. It is perhaps absurd that a 
woman of six-and-twenty should speak of her mother as 
“mammy,” yet the homely and childish abbreviation seems to him 
to come “ most fair and featously ” from her lips. 

They stay a long time in the sun-kissed garden, considering that 
there is after all not very much to see there. But Elizabeth’s 
light steps, that to-day seem set to some innocent dancing-tune, 
are loath to leave it; she must smell the great new peonies, 
monthly-rose-coloured, faintly perfumed; she must steal a sprig 
of rosemary “to put into her coffin when she dies,” at which he 
catches his breath, shuddering; she must peep into the well. He 
insists on her holding his hand for safety as she leans over to do 
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so; her little fingers grip his tight as she cranes her neck and 
bends her lissom body. But what a small handful they are com- 
pared to those other fingers, those kind, useful, but undoubtedly 
solid fingers, which he has held perfunctorily through many a 
matter-of-fact hour. By-and-bye they stray away together out of 
the bounteous air of the hill-top into a semi-underground church, 
to see the fifteenth and sixteenth century monuments, which 
look as fresh as if their marble had left its home in Carrara but 
yesterday. They stand looking down at those three kin who 
lie side by side before the high altar, each with head dropped a 
little sideways on the shoulder, as if overcome by sudden sleep. 
They step on into the side chapel, where that yet nobler mitred 
figure, fashioned by Donatello’s hand, stretches his prone length 
above his border of fruit and flowers, among which lies a carved 
skull, through whose empty eye-holes—strange and grisly fancy 
contrasting with so much beauty—a mocking ribbon runs. 
Elizabeth is perfectly silent the whole time, but no fiood of talk 
could make Jim half so conscious of her presence, palpitating 
with sympathy and feeling, could give half the confidence he 
enjoys that she will introduce no allusion to either Kensal Green 
or Woking, as it is but too probable that the excellent companion 
of most of his Florentine rambles would have done. 

Elizabeth has been perfectly silent, yet at last she speaks. 
It is in the Chapter House, where, as most of us have done, they 
have suddenly come upon another tomb, the tomb of one lying 
full-length on the pavement before the altar, with no separating 
edge of marble or wrought-iron railing to keep him from the foot 
of the passer-by. He lies there, portrayed with such an extra- 
ordinary vividness of life about his prostrate figure and his severe, 
powerful face, that one feels inclined to speak low, lest he should 
lift his white lids and look rebuke at us. In the lines about 
his mouth there is a hint of sardonic mirth. Is he—hearing our 
foolish chatter—touched with a grave contemptuous amusement 
at it? Or is he keeping in his sleep the memory of some four 
hundred years’ old jest? Elizabeth has involuntarily crept close 
to Burgoyne’s side, with the gesture of a frightened child. 

“Are you sure that he did not stir?” she asks tremulously 
under her breath. Her next thought is that her mother must see 
him too, this wonderful living dead man, and they presently set 
forth to return to the garden to fetch her. But apparently she 
has grown tired of waiting for them, for, as they enter the 
cloistered enceinte, they see her advancing to meet them. 

“T would not be left alone with him at night for the wealth of 
the Indies,” Elizabeth is saying, with a half-nervous laugh—— 
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“Oh, mammy, you would never have forgiven me if I had let you 
go without seeing him! Why, what is this?”—with a sudden 
change of key—* what has happened?” For as they draw near to 
Mrs. Le Marchant they see that her walk is a staggering one, and 
that the usually healthy, clear pallor of her face is exchanged for a 
livid whiteness. ‘“ What is it, darling ?” cries Elizabeth in'an accent 
of terror. “Oh, Jim, she is going to faint!” In the agitation 
of the moment she has unconsciously returned to the familiar 
address which she used always to employ towards him in their 
boy-and-girl days. “Put your arm round her on that side, I can 
hold her up on this. Let us get her back to the camp-stool.” 

A camp-stool is neither an easy nor a luxurious seat upon 
which to deposit a half-swooning woman, but the joint exertions 
of her daughter and of Burgoyne presently succeed in replacing 
her on her rickety resting-place ; their arms interlace each other 
behind her back, and their anxious eyes look interrogation at 
one another above her head, half dropped on Elizabeth’s slight 
shoulder. 

“Does she often faint? Is she apt to do it?” asks Jim, in a 
whisper. 

“Never—never!” replies the girl in a heart-rent voice, 
raining kisses on her mother’s white face. “Oh, darling, darling, 
what has happened to you?” 

Perhaps it is through the vivifying rain of those warm kisses, 
but a little colour is certainly beginning to steal back into the 
elder woman’s cheek, and she draws a long breath. 

“Oh, if she could have a glass of water!” cries Elizabeth, 
greedily verifying these slight signs of returning consciousness. 
“ Get her a glass of water! Oh, please get her a glass of water— 
quick! quick!” 

Burgoyne complies, though it is not without reluctant 
misgivings that he withdraws the efficacious support of his own 
solid arm, and leaves Elizabeth’s poor little limb to bear the whole 
weight of her mother’s inert body. 

Their guide has, as before mentioned, disappeared ; and Jim 
has not the slightest idea in which direction to seek him. It is 
five good minutes before he discovers him, standing near the door 
of the monastery, in conversation with a visitor who is apparently 
just in the act of departure. The stranger is in clerical dress; 
and, as he turns to nod farewell to the monk, Jim recognises in 
his features those of the Devonshire clergyman, whom he had last 
seen, and so unwillingly heard, by the well-brim of the Bellos- 
guardo Villa. In a second a light has flashed into his mind. 
Mrs. Le Marchant, too, has seen that stranger—has seen him for 
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the first time for ten years, since it is evident that the recognition 
of mother and daughter in the Via Tornabuoni, to which the Moat’s 
late rector had referred, could not have been reciprocal. It is 
to the fact of her having been brought suddenly and unpreparedly 
face to face with that mysterious past, which seems to be always 
blocking his own path to her friendship, that is to be attributed 
the poor woman’s collapse. A rush of puzzled compassion flows 
over him as he realises the fact, and his one impatient wish is to 
return with all the speed he may to the forlorn couple he has 
left, to reassure them as to the removal (even though it may 
only be a temporary one) out of their path of the object of their 
unexplained terror. Will the mother have imparted to her child 
the cause of her fainting, or will she have tried to keep it from 
her ? 

The first glimpse he gets when, having at length procured the 
desired glass of water, he comes into sight of them, answers the 
question for him. Mrs. Le Marchant is evidently partially 
recovered. She is sitting up, no longer supported by her 
daughter’s arm, and that daughter is lying on her knees, with 
her head buried in her mother’s lap. As he nears them, he sees 
the elder woman hurriedly pressing her daughter’s arm to warn 
her of his approach, and Elizabeth obediently lifts her face. But 
such a face! He can scarcely believe it is the same that laid 
itself—hardly less bloomily fair than they—against the faint 
peony buds half an hour ago; a face out of which the innocent 
glad shining has been blown by some gust of brutal wind—scared, 
blanched, miserable. 

“Oh, yes, lam better, much better—quite well, in fact,” says 
Mrs. Le Marchant, pushing away the offered glass, and speaking 
with a ghastly shadow of her former even cheerfulness. “Give 
it to Elizabeth, she needs it more than I do! You see, I gave her 
a terrible fright!” 

He silently holds out the water to Elizabeth, and she, without 
attempting to take the tumbler into her jown trembling hand, 
drinks. He looks with impotent pity from the bent blonde head 
to the prematurely snow-white one, How can he word his 
reassurance to them without appearing to thrust himself with 
officious insolence into their confidence? It seems to himself 
that he solves the problem very clumsily. 

“Tam afraid you must have thought me but slow,” he says, 
feeling that he is dragging in the piece of information he is 
anxious to give them with an awkward head-and-shoulder-ness ; 
“but at first I couldn’t find our monk, and when I did, he was 
engaged—he was talking to a visitor—a clergyman.” 
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He pauses, conscious that at the last word a tremulous shiver 
has passed over the kneeling figure. 

“ Yes, a clergyman,” he goes on with nervous haste, hurrying to 
put them out of their pain; “an elderly, grey-haired, English 
clergyman, who was just in the act of going away ; indeed, before 
I left, he had gone. I saw him drive off!” 

Ere he has finished his sentence, he is seized by the apprehen- 
sion that there must appear to his listeners something suspicious 
in the laboured details into which he is entering ; presupposing, 
as they do, that he is aware of there being for them an interest 
attaching to the fact of the stranger’s departure. And indeed, 
as he speaks, he is conscious that Mrs. Le Marchant’s frightened 
eyes, which have been taking surreptitious trips round the peaceful 
garden, now come home with a no less alarmed look to his face. 

“Was he—was he—an acquaintance of yours?” she asks, with 
an attempt at a laugh—* this clergyman, I think you said he 
was—that you noticed him so particularly ?” 

“An acquaintance?” repeats Jim doubtfully ; “what is an 
acquaintance? a man whom one knew a very little, and disliked 
a good deal, ten years ago; and who passes one by without a 
gleam of recognition now—is that an acquaintance ?” 

Elizabeth’s hat has fallen on the ground, and hitherto she 
has seemed unconscious of the evening sunbeams smiting her 
uncovered head; now she stoops and picks it up. 

“And you did not make yourself known to him then?” con- 
tinues Mrs. Le Marchant, still with that painful effort at 
lightness of tone. “You let him drive off without telling him 
who you were? or asking him where he was staying? or how 
long his visit to Florence is to last? or—or anything ?” 

Jim’s eyes are fixed on her as she speaks with a compassionate 
steadiness, under which hers quail waveringly. Is it possible 
that she can imagine that she is deceiving him by this miserable 
pretence of indifference ? 

“T have no doubt that I shall be able to find out if you wish 
to know,” he answers gravely ; “for I think he must be as much 
an acquaintance of yours as of mine, since it was only at the 
Moat that I ever met him.” 

He had thought that Mrs. Le Marchant was already as colour- 
less as a woman could be; but as he speaks, he sees her face take 
on a new degree of pallor. She struggles unsteadily to her feet. 

“It is—it is getting late!” she says indistinctly ; “ we—ought 
—to be—going home!” 

Even as she speaks she makes an uncertain step forward, but 
it is so uncertain that he catches her by the arm. 

“You are not fit to move yet,” he says with kind imperative- 
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ness ; “rest five minutes longer; it is not late, really—the sun is 
quite high still.” 

Convinced, either by the young man’s eloquence, or, as is more 
likely, by the shaking of her own limbs, Mrs. Le Marchant sits 
down again. Elizabeth has risen to her feet, and now stands 
beside her mother. She has said nothing, but he can see her 
trembling from head to heel. He hears her voice now addressing 
him, but in so subdued a key that her words are almost lost in 
the low blowing of the faint south wind that is fondling the 
blades of the unshorn grass. 

“Did you say that he was gone? Are you sure of it?” 

“Yes, yes, quite sure! I saw him go.” 

“Did you—did you happen to hear where he was staying ? ” 

“No, but”—with the greatest eagerness—‘“I can easily find 
out; nothing can be simpler.” 

Elizabeth isestanding quite close to him, so close that he can 
see her poor little heart leaping under the thin white gown, 
whose simple finery had piqued him earlier in the day. She has 
apparently, in her new terror, forgotten that there is any cause 
for concealing from him the occasion of it. She turns instinctively 
to him, as a hurt child to the nearest bystander. It seems to 
him the most natural thing in the world that she should. They 
are both recalled to themselves by her mother’s voice. 

“You must think that we have lost our wits,” she says with a 
sickly smile; “but even if we have, I do not know what right 
we have to impose upon a—a comparative stranger like you, the 
task of helping us to gratify our—our idle curiosity.” 

“But I am not a comparative stranger ! ” cries Jim vehemently ; 
by this time—he does not know how—he is holding a hand of 
each of the trembling women in his. “I am not a stranger at 
all! Tama friend! Why will not you treat measone? Why 
will not you let me help you?” 

He glances with pitying, affectionate eagerness from one to 
other of the woebegone faces on either side of him. The tears 
have come in sudden flood to the elder woman, and are pouring 
over her white cheeks, stopping the passage of her voice; but 
Elizabeth’s fair eyes are drearily dry, and speech comes clear and 
hopeless from her. 

“You are very good to us!” she says, giving the hand that 
holds hers a little pressure, which he feels to be as cold as it is 
grateful ; “at least I see that you want to be very good to us if 
we would let you; but as to helping us”—with a slight despairing 
shrug—* no one can do that; no one but God, and sometimes ”— 


drawing a long, half-sobbing breath—“I think that it would pass 
even His power.” 
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CHarrer XY. 


TuereE are few things more difficult than when one’s mind is full 
of the interests, cares, and sorrows of one set of friends, to have 
to empty it suddenly of them, and refill it as suddenly with the 
entirely different, and perhaps discrepant interests, cares, and 
sorrows of an altogether alien set. 

Seldom in the course of their old and tried friendship has Jim 
Burgoyne felt less disposed for the company and conversation of 
his valued ally, Mrs. Byng, than when he knocks at the door of 
her sitting-room on the morning following the excursion to 
Certosa. He cannot talk to her about the Le Marchants, seeing 
that she has never even heard of their existence; and if out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, his talk upon 
any other topic must be scant and jejune indeed. The only 
cheerful side which his prospective visit turns to him is, that if 
he were not with Mrs. Byng, he would be with Amelia; and that 
the friendlily indifferent eyes of the former will, at all events, be 
less likely than the hungrily loving ones of the latter to detect 
that he has not slept a wink, and that he has not the remotest idea 
what he is talking about. If he were to follow his inclination, he 
would be bestowing his company this morning upon neither friend 
nor sweetheart, but would be ransacking Florence for the piece 
of information he had yesterday promised those two woebegone 
women to procure forthem. Even into the very midst of his heart- 
felt sore compassion for them, there pierces a shamed unwilling 
flash of elation at the thought of what a stride to intimacy his 
being entrusted with this commission implies, of what an opening 
to indefinitely numerous future visits it affords. His determina- 
tion to conduct the search is at present a good deal more clearly 
defined than the method in which that search is to be effected. 
He can consult Galignani as to the names and whereabouts of 
new arrivals; but they could do that much for themselves. He 
could examine the visitors’ books of the different hotels; but 
Florence, though a little city, is rich in hostelries, and this course 
would take time. He could consult Mr. Greenock, the head and 
fount of all Florentine gossip, and who, since he had seen him 
in conversation with the object of his inquiries, would probably 
be able to satisfy them ; but his acquaintance with the good- 
natured newsmonger is not sufficiently intimate for him to be 
able to pay him a morning visit with any air of probability, 
of having been impelled thereto by a desire for his company ; and, 
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moreover, he shrinks with a morbid fear from any action which 
may lead, however obliquely, to his being himself apprised 
of the terrible secret which—it is no longer mere matter of 
conjecture—lies couched somewhere in those two poor creatures’ 
past. 

And meanwhile he knocks at Mrs. Byng’s door, and is quickly 
bidden enter by a cheerful English voice, the welcoming alacrity 
of whose tones shames his own want of pleasure in the meeting. 
But he is too unfortunately honest to express a joy he does 
not experience, and only says, with a slight accent of reproach as 
he takes her ready hand, heartily held out : 

“You should not spring these surprises upon us.” 

She laughs a little guiltily. 

“Tt—it was a sudden thought; you see I—I had never seen 
Perugia.” 

He laughs too. “Poor Perugia! I think it would have 
blushed unseen for a good many more yearsif you had not begun 
to doubt the efficiency of my chaperonage. Confess! you have 
come to look after the precious baby-boy, have not you?” 

His tone is, as he himself feels, not quite a pleasant one; but 
the mother is scarcely more prone to take offence than the son; 
and she answers with an amiably hasty disclaimer : 

“Tt was not that I felt the least want of confidence in you—you 
must not think that; but—but I had one of my presentiments ! 
you know that I am always a little superstitious; and three 
nights running an owl came and hooted quite close under my 
window !” 

“ As long as I have known your wood, it has had owls; and as 
long as I have known them, they have hooted.” 

“In the wood, yes, of course, and I like to hear them; but 
this one was close under my window.” 

Jim’s only answer is to lift his hands and shoulders in protest 
against his friend’s weak-mindedness. 

“Thad quite made up my mind that something had happened,” 
continues she, not much abashed by his scorn; “and it was the 
greatest-relief when I first caught sight of him at the station 
yesterday, looking just as usual, a little thinner perhaps—does 
not he strike you as a little thin? Has he been weighed lately ? 
He gives me the idea of having lost a pound or two since I last 
saw him. Is there a weighing machine in the hotel? ” 

“Tt will be very easy to ascertain.” 

“ And how is Amelia ?”—her cheerful eyes resting in friendly 
and half-inquisitive interest on his sombre face. 

“ Amelia is very well, thank you.” 
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“ Amelia Wilson still?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘For how long ?”—laughing—“ another ten years, I suppose?” 

“For three months, I believe; we are to be married as soon as 
they return to England.” 

“ You do not say so ?”—with an accent of lively and delighted 
incredulity—“ hurrah! poor Amelia! ‘ Tout vient a point & 
qui sait attendre ;’ and she has su attendre with a vengeance, has 
not she?” 

“She is not going to attendre any more,” replies Jim, drily. 

“Then I shall have to give you a present, I suppose!” cries 
Mrs. Byng, still with that delighted accent. “Something useful, 
Ihave no doubt. I feel sure that Amelia would like something 
useful; why should not we choose it to-day? Florence is an 
ideal plaee for buying presents; do you think that Amelia would 
spare you to me for a whole morning ?” 

Jim hesitates. It is not that he has any doubt as to Amelia’s 
cheerful renunciation of any portion of his time that he may see 
fit to abstract from her; but the occupation suggested—that of 
squiring Mrs. Byng—is not that to which he had purposed 
devoting his forenoon. She sees his unreadiness to answer, and 
attributes it to a wrong cause. 

“Amelia will not?” cries she in a tone of surprise and 
disappointment. “Well, I could not have believed it of her! 
Not even if you told her that it is on purpose to buy her a 
present ?” 

Jim breaks into an unavoidable smile. ‘“ How frightfully 
quickly your mind moves! It leaps like a kangaroo! I never 
said that she would not resign the precious boon of my society ; 
on the contrary, I am sure that nothing would give her greater 
pleasure, but—but—what will Willy say to my monopolising 
you?” 

At the excessive disingenuousness of this speech his conscience 
gives him a severe prick, recalling to his mind the attitude of 
prostrate affliction—stretched face downwards on his bed—in 
which his young friend had received the news of his parent’s 
prospective approach. A light cloud passes over that parent’s 
sunny face. 

“Willy has an engagement this morning,” she answers more 
slowly, and with less radiance than has hitherto marked her 
utterances; “nothing could be sweeter and dearer than he was, 
and he is going to take me somewhere this afternoon—to Fiesole 
or Petraia, or somewhere else delightful; but this morning he 
has an engagement. He did not tell me what it was, and I did 
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not like to tease him with questions. You”—with a rather 
wistful glance of interrogation at her companion—“do not 
happen to know what it is?” 

Jim shakes his head, while a rather deeper shade than 
habitually lies upon it settles on his careworn forehead. It is 
perfectly true that he knows nothing of young Byng’s engage- 
ment, but yet he has a shrewd suspicion to what quarter of the 
town that engagement will lead him. 

“So that I rather counted upon you,” continues Mrs. Byng, 
turning with a somewhat crestfallen air to the window. 

“And you did not count in vain,” replies Burgoyne, with 
a sort of forced gallantry. It has flashed upon him that he will 
have to consent under penalty of giving a detailed account of the 
reasons for his inability, and that therefore he had better make a 
virtue of necessity, and do it with a good grace. After all, the 
deferring for a couple of hours of his researches cannot be of any 
great consequence to the persons in whose behalf those researches 
are set on foot. Toa suspicious ear there might be something 
dubious in the sudden and galvanised alacrity of his assent ; but 
not a shadow of doubt crosses Mrs. Byng’s mind as to her old and 
tried ally being as pleased to avail himself of an opportunity for 
enjoying her society as he has always showed himself during the 
twenty years and more of their acquaintance. 

Protected by this happy misconception, she sets off, all smiles, 
though at the outset of the expedition she finds that she has to 
modify her project ; and that Burgoyne shows himself restive as . 
to bric-d-brae shops, and declines peremptorily to be any party to 
buying himself a wedding present. He puts his objection upon 
the semi-jocose ground that he shall be unable to avoid over- 
hearing the price of her intended gift, and that his modesty 
could not stand the strain of helping her to haggle over it. 
Perhaps, however, deep in his heart is an unconscious feeling that 
to receive nuptial offerings gives an almost greater body and 
certainty to his on-striding fate then even the buying of dinner- 
services and saucepans. So they go to the Accademia delle Belli 
Arti instead, it having occurred to Jim that in a picture gallery 
there will be less opportunity for conversation, less opening for 
interested inquiries on his companion’s part as to Amelia and 
the minutiz of his future life with her, than there would be in the 
green walks of the Cascine, or on the slopes of Fiesole. 

To Mrs. Byng, who is of almost as enjoying a nature as her 
son, and whose spirits have been raised to a pitch even higher 
than their usual one, by the disproof of her presentiments, it is 
all one where she goes, so that she is taken somewhere, to see 
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something. They stare up at the big young David, and stand 
before Fra Angelico’s ineffably happy Paradiso, which yet brings 
the tears to the looker’s eyes, perhaps out of sheer envy of the 
little blissful saints dancing and frolicking so gaily, or pacing 
so softly in the assured joy of the heavenly country. They look 
at Botticelli’s “ Spring,” fantastic wanton, with her wildly-flowered 
gown, and her lapful of roses. The room in which she and her 
joyous mates stand, with their odd smiles, is one of the smaller 
of the gallery. It is rather a narrow one, and has an open 
window, giving upon a little court, where, in a neglected garden- 
close, wallflowers are growing, and sending in their familiar 
perfume. The sweet Francia saints in the picture hung on the 
wall directly opposite, and the rapt Madonna, must surely smell 
them. If they do not, it must be because a young couple, he and 
she, who are leaning out in their eagerness to enjoy it, have 
intercepted all the homely fragrance. Jim’s eyes are still on the 
“Spring,” and he is thinking half-absently how little kinship she 
has with the goitered green women, whom his nineteenth century 
disciples present tothe confiding British public as representatives 
of Sandro Botticelli’s manner, when his attention is diverted by 
hearing the voice of Mrs. Byng at his elbow addressing him in an 
excited tone: 

“Why, there’s Willy! Do not you see? There! leaning out 
of that window, and who—who is the lady whom he has with 
him?” 

Jim looks quickly in the direction indicated, and at once 
recognises a slender grey figure which to-day has not assumed its 
white holiday gown. Elizabeth, whom he had been pitifully 
picturing lying heart-struck on a sofa in the seclusion of her 
own little entresol, probably with lowered blinds and tear- 
smarting eyes, is leaning on the window-ledge with her back to 
the pictures—she whom he had always credited with so delicate 
a sensibility for Art, with her back to the pictures, as if the live 
picture which Byng’s eager face presents to her pleases her 
better. A sense of indignation at having been tricked out of his 
compassion—who had ever seemed to need it less than the suave 
little figure about whose blonde head a Tuscan sunbeam, stolen 
through the casement, is amorously playing——makes him forget to 
answer the question addressed to him, until it is repeated in a 
still more urgent key. 

“Who is she? Who can she be? Have not you an idea? 
He has not seen us! Had not we better creep quietly away? 
Most likely he would rather not meet me; I could not bear to 
make him look foolish ! ” 
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The suggestion that there can be anything calculated to put 
Willy to the blush in being discovered in conversation with Miss 
Le Marchant has the effect of giving Burgoyne rapidly back his 
power of speech. 

“What nonsense!” he cries almost rudely, “I wish you would 
not let your imagination run away with you so, and of course 
I know who she is, she is an—an acquaintance of mine. I—I 
presented Willy to her; she is Miss Le Marchant.” 

“Miss Le Who?” repeats the mother, eagerly; catching the 
name as imperfectly as we usually do a name that is unfamiliar to 
us, proving how much of imagination and memory must go to eke 
out all our hearing—“ an acquaintance of yours, is she? Qh, 
then, of course” (drawing a long breath of relief), “she is all 
right.” 

“ All right!” echoes Jim, with an unconscious snappishness of 
tone, greater than he would have employed in defence of the 
reputation of any other lady of his acquaintance, probably 
because, ever since the day when he stood an unwilling 
eavesdropper by that well on Bellosguardo, a hideous low voice 
has been whispering to his own sick heart that perhaps she is 
not “all right!” “All right! of course she is all right.” 

“ But she is lovely!” cries Mrs. Byng, not paying much heed 
to the testy emphasis of her companion’s asseveration, and 
continuing to stare at the unwitting girl; “ whata dear little face! 
but,” the alarm returning again into her voice, “is it possible 
that she is here alone with him? If so, of course she is American. 
Oh! do not say that she is American.” 

“Of course she is not,” answers Burgoyne, half laughing at the 
plaintive intensity of this last appeal; “of course she is all that 
there is of most English, and there is her mother, as large as life, 
within a yard and a half of her, there, do not you see? looking at 
the Ghirlandajo.” 

Mrs. Byng removes her eyes from the daughter, and fixes them 
with a scarcely less degree of interest upon the then indicated 
parent. 

“So that is the mother, is it ? a very nice-looking woman, and 
what beautiful white hair. Mrs. Le what did you say their 
name was? Ah! Willy has seen us, poor boy!” (laughing) 
“how guilty he looks! here he comes!” 

And in point of fact the young man, having given a very 
indubitable start and said something hurried to his companion, is 
seen advancing quasi-carelessly to meet the two persons, the 
object of whose observation he has for some minutes so 
unconsciously been. 
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“Ts not this a coincidence?” cries Mrs. Byng, with a rather 
nervously playful accent; “it 7s a coincidence, though it may not 
look like one! But do not be afraid; we know our places, we are 
not going to offer to join you!” 

“What should I be afraid of?” replies the young man, the 
colour—always as ready as a school miss’s to put him to shame— 
mantling in his handsome smooth cheeks. “I am like the 
Spanish hidalgo, who never knew what fear was till he snuffed a 
candle with his fingers. So you and Jim are having a happy day 
among the pictures. Do not you like ‘Spring’? I love her, 
though I am sure she was a real baggage!” 

But this ingenious attempt to divert the current of his parent’s 
ideas into another channel is scarcely so successful as it deserves. 

“ Will not you introduce me to her?” she asks eagerly, and not 
heeding, evidently not even hearing, the empty question contained 
in the last half of his speech; “does she know that I am your 
mother? Will not you introduce me to her?” 

It seems a simple and natural request enough, and yet the 
young man perceptibly hesitates. He even tries to turn it off by 
a clumsy and entirely pointless jest. 

“Introduce you to her? to whom? to ‘Spring’? Iam really 
afraid that my acquaintance with her scarcely justifies such a 
liberty !” 

A look of surprise and of natural annoyance clouds the cheerful 
eagerness of Mrs. Byng’s face. 

“Ts that a joke, dear?” she asks, with a rather vexed smile; 
“it is not a very good one, is it? Well, Jim,I must apply to you 
then; yow can have no objection to presenting me to your 
friends ?” 

“Of course not, of course not,” replies he, with a stammering 
unreadiness, which contrasts somewhat ludicrously with the 
acquiescence conveyed by his words, “I shall be delighted, 
only a 

“Only what? Ah, here they come! they save us the trouble 
of going after them.” 

As she speaks, indeed, Mrs. Le Marchant and Elizabeth are 
seen nearing the little group, but it is soon apparent that this 
movement on their part is by no means owing to any wish or even 
willingness to make Mrs. Byng’s acquaintance. It is indeed solely 
due to there being no egress from the room at that end of it where 
they have been standing, so that, if they wish to leave it, they 
must necessarily retrace their steps and pass the three persons 
who are so busily discussing them. They do this so quickly and 
with so resolute an air of not wishing to be delayed in their exit, 
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bestowing a couple of such smileless and formal bows upon the 
two men, that it would have needed a much more determined 
obstruction than either of those gentlemen is prepared to offer to 
arrest their progress. In a moment they are through the door- 
way and out of sight. Mrs. Byng looks after them, with her 
mouth open. 

“They—they—are obliged to go home, they—they are in a 
great hurry!” says the younger man, observing the displeased 
astonishment expressed by his mother’s countenance, and with a 
lame effort at explanation. 

“So they seemed when first we caught sight of them,” retorts 
she drily. 

“'They—they are not going out at all at present, they—they 
do not wish to make any fresh acquaintance: oh, by-the-bye, I 
forgot something I had to say to—I will be back in a moment!” 

So saying, he shoots off in pursuit of the retreated figures, and 
Mrs. Byng and her escort are again left téte-d-téte. 

“Are you quite sure that she is all right?” asks the lady, 
looking at Jim with a penetrating glance that he does not enjoy, 
“because, if so, why was she so determined not to know me?” 

“How can I tell?” answers he testily. “ Perhaps—who 
knows?”—laughing unmirthfully—“ perhaps she was not sure 
that you were all right!” 


Cuapter XVI. 


“Tous les hommes se haissent naturellement. Je mets en fait que s’ils 
savaient exactement ce qu’ils disent, les uns des autres, il n’y aurait pas 
quatre amis dans le monde.” 


AurnoucH Mrs. Byng always speaks of Miss Wilson as “ Amelia,” 
and is acquainted with every detail of that young lady’s uneventful 
history—thanks to a long series of direct and interested questions, 
addressed through a considerable number of years, to her friend 
Jim, as to his betrothed—she has no personal acquaintance with 
the latter. She is so determined, however, to repair this omission, 
now that-so highly favourable an opportunity is presented as 
their common stay in the same small city, that Jim is powerless 
to hinder her from arranging a joint expedition of the two parties 
—herself and her son on the one side, and Jim with his future 
wife and sister-in-law on the other, to Careggi, on the afternoon 
of the same day as had witnessed her abortive attempt to add 
Elizabeth Le Marchant and her mother to the list of her acquain- 
tances. 
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Amelia is, for a wonder, free from home claims, Sybilla being 
more than usually bright, a kind friend having lately provided 
her with a number of the Lancet, containing a detailed account 
of an operation, which it seems not over-sanguine to expect she 
may herself be able to undergo. We all have our Blue Roses, 
and to “undergo operation,” as she technically phrases it, is 
Sybilla Wilson’s Blue Rose. Cecilia is likewise disengaged. 
The latter circumstance is matter for not unmixed rejoicing to 
Jim, Cecilia’s future connection with himself being too close for 
him to relish the thought of her somewhat pronounced wooing of 
Byng being exposed in all its naiveté to the clear if good- 
humoured eyes of Byng’s mother. But in this he wrongs Cecilia. 
The garden-party at the villa on Bellosguardo had proved to her 
that the fruit is hung too high for her fingers to reach, and that 
philosophy, which had enabled her genuinely to relish the 
wedding-cake of the man who had jilted her, now teaches her to 
lay to heart the sarcastic advice offered her by Jim, to look at 
the young man as poor women look at diamonds. Beyond one 
or two trifling gallantries, for which no one can judge her harshly, 
she leaves him alone, even though out of good-nature, and from 
inveterate force of habit, he gives her several openings to make 
love to him. 

The day is one of even Italy’s best, an air as soft as feathers, 
and full of April odours—a bright gay sun. The vines are 
rushing into leaf; they that ten days ago looked such hopeless 
sticks ; little juicy leaves uncurling and spreading on each, and 
the mulberry trees, round which they twine, are rushing out too, 
at the triumphant call of the spring. 

The party being of the unmanageable number five, has to be 
divided between two fiacres, whereof Mrs. Byng, in pursuance 
of her determination to know Amelia, insists upon occupying the 
first in téte-a-téte with Miss Wilson, while Cecilia and the two men 
fill the other. The latter makes but a silent load. Byng is, for 
him, out of spirits, and finding that Cecilia has virtually 
abandoned her suit, is glad to lapse into his own reflections. 
His example is followed by Jim, whose temper is ruffled by being 
again obliged to defer the quest he is still feverishly anxious to 
pursue, despite the shock of the morning’s meeting at the 
Academia. 

They reach the villa, and leave their vehicles, glad to think 
that two of the perennially tired Florentine cab-horses will have 
a pause of rest, and, having shaken off a tiresome would-be 
laquais de place, desirous to embitter for them the sweet day and 
place, they stray at will through the garden among the clipped 
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laurels, the cypresses, the gorgeous red rhododendrons, while beds 
of mignonette send forth such a steady wave of poignant sweetness 
as makes the sense ache with ecstasy of pleasure; and over the 
conservatory hangs a wistaria so old, so magnificent, with such 
a Niagara of giant flower bunches, as takes an English breath 
away. They go pver the villa itself, pass through the room, and 
by the bed where Lorenzo, with the grotesque grim face, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, gave his last sigh. It would make 
death even more difficult to face than he is already, if one thought 
one should have to meet him under such a catafalque. 

As they issue out again from the house’s shadow into the sun- 
drenched garden, Mrs. Byng joins Burgoyne, who is walking a 
little apart. 

“T like Amelia,” she says confidentially, “such a nice pillowy 
sort of woman; not too clever, and oh, Jim, poor soul, how fond 
she is of you!” 

It must always be pleasant to hear that the one absolutely 
good thing which this life has to offer is lavishly heaped upon us 
by the person with whom we are to pass that life, and perhaps 
pleasure is the emotion evidenced by the silent writhe with which 
Jim receives this piece of information. 

“Not, of course, that she told me so in so many words,” 
continues his friend, perceiving that her speech is received in a 
silence that may mean disapproval of any intrusion into the 
sanctuary of his affections ; “but one can see with half an eye: 
poor Amelia, she beamed all over when I said one or two little 
civil things about you! She worships the very ground you tread 
on!” 

He writhes again. “I hope that that is one of your figures of 
speech,” he answers constrainedly. 

The not unnatural:result of the tone in which he utters this 
sentence, no less than the words themselves, is to quench the 
fire of Mrs. Byng’s benevolent eulogies, and, as she cannot at 
once hit upon another topic, and is by no means sure that her 
countenance does not betray the rather snubbed dismay produced 
by the reception of her amenities, she is not sorry when Jim 
presently leaves her. Being, however, of a very sanguine dis- 
position, and seeing him a little later sitting peacefully on a 
garden-seat beside his fiancée, she hopes that her words, though 
not very handsomely received at the time, may bear fruit later 
for Amelia’s benefit. ‘“ And. he always was very undemonstrative,” 
she adds to herself consolatorily. ‘Nobody would have guessed 
ae he was delighted to see me this morning, and yet, of course, 

@ was.” 
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The sun is growing visibly lower, and the Ave Maria comes 
ringing solemnly from the city. The seat to which Jim has 
somewhat remorsefully led his lady-love is a stone bench, shaded 
by a honey-suckle bower, close to a fountain. The fountain is 
not playing now; but round about it first a marten wheels, dipping 
in the water the end of her fleet wings; then a little bat pre- 
maturely flits, for it is still broad daylight. Broad indeed and 
bounteous is the daylight of Italy. Around them is the lush 
unmown grass ; full of homely field-flowers, butter-cups, catch-flies, 
daisies, ragged robins, while from some bush near by a nightin- 
gale is pouring out all the infinite variety of her ravishing song. 
She says so many different things that one never can feel sure 
that one has heard all that she has to say. Jim leans back 
listening, with his hands behind his head, steeped in a half- 
voluptuous sadness. He is oppressed by the thought of 
Amelia’s great love. Is the nightingale’s splendid eloquence 
really the voice of the poor dumb passion beside him, lent to 
Amelia to plead her cause? The high-flown poetry of the idea 
fills his heart with an imaginative yearning kindness towards 
her. He is in the act of turning to face her, with a more lover- 
like speech on his lips than has hovered there for years, when 
Amelia herself anticipates him. 

“And to think that it is only April!” she says with an air of 
prosaic astonishment. “Last April we had four inches of snow 
on the front drive. It was when Cecilia had the mumps.” 

“When Cecilia had the mumps?” repeats Burgoyne in a 
rather dazed voice. “I did not know that Cecilia had ever had 
the mumps.” 

This is the form into which are frozen the love-words that the 
nightingale and the perfume of the Tuscan flowers and the Ave 
Maria had so nearly brought to his tongue. Had Amelia known 
what an unwonted burst of tenderness her unlucky reminiscence 
had choked, she would have regretted it probably with a good deal 
deeper bitterness than would many a woman with a happier 
gift of utterance. But she is blessedly ignorant of what Cecilia’s 
mumps have robbed her, and presently again strikes athwart the 
nightingale’s song with the placid remark: 

“T like your friend very much; I think that she is a very nice 
woman.” 

This time Burgoyne has no difficulty in responding immediately. 
Miss Wilson’s first speech had so effectually chased his dreams 
that he can now reply with common-place kindliness : 

“She has just been button-holing me to make the same 
confidence about you.” 
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“ And she is so fond of you,” continues Amelia. 

He laughs. 

“She has just confided to me that so are you;” then, with a 
hurried change of tone, in dread lest the last speech shall call out 
some expression of the mute pent passion always lurking in her 
patient eyes, he adds lightly, “I seem to be very generally 
beloved!” 

What effect the flat fatuity, as it seems to Jim himself, of this 
last observation has upon Amelia, does not appear, since she 
receives it in silence; and again the Ave Maria and the bird 
divide between them the province of sound. 

As the great sun droops, the honey-suckle above their heads 
seems to give out more generously its strong clean sweetness. 
The rest of the party have drifted away out of sight and 
hearing ; but by-and-bye their voices are again heard and their 
returning forms seen. As they draw near, it appears that 
their original number of three has been augmented by the addition 
of two men; and a still nearer approach reveals who the two 
men are. Mrs. Byng leads the way, talking animatedly to 
Mr. Greenock, who is evidently an old acquaintance. Byng trails 
after them by himself, and the rear is brought up by Cecilia and 
a portly clerically-dressed figure, whom Jim at once recognises as 
the Devonshire clergyman, his failure in obtaining information 
about whom has embittered and fidgeted his whole day. Here 
then is the opportunity he has sought brought to his very hand. 
And yet his first feeling, as he sees the complacent priestly face, 
and the deliberate black legs pacing beside Cecilia, is one of dis- 
may. There is nothing unlikely in the supposition that he may 
have been presented to her at the garden-party at the Bellos- 
guardo villa, and yet he now realises with a shock of surprise 
that they are acquainted, and, if acquainted, then at liberty to 
converse upon whatever subject may best recommend itself to 
them. He is absolutely powerless to put any check upon their 
talk, and yet at this very moment he may be narrating to her 
that story which his own loyalty had forbidden him to overhear. 
The first couple has passed, so absorbed in eager question and 
answer that they do not even see Burgoyne and his betrothed. 
Mrs. Byng left London only three days ago, and Mr. Greenock 
might return thither at any moment that he chooses, and yet 
they are talking of it with a wistful fondness that might 
have beseemed Dante questioning some chance wayfarer to 
Ravenna as to the prosperity of his Florence. The second pair’s 
voices are lower pitched, and their topics therefore less easy to 
ascertain, yet by Cecilia’s gratified and even hopeful air they are 
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evidently agreeable ones. But though agreeable, there is no evidence 
of their being, by their riveting ear and eye, of the nature he dreads. 
They also are so absorbed in each other as to have no attention 
to spare for the quiet silent persons sitting on the stone bench. 

Amelia looks after them with a benevolent smile. Her sense of 
humour is neither keen nor quick, but there is a touch of very 
mild sarcasm in her voice, as she says, watching her sister’s 
retreating figure : 

“Cecilia has found a new friend, a clergyman again; do you 
know what his name is?” 

“T believe it is Burton or Bruton, or something of the sort,” 
replies Jim reluctantly, feeling as if even in admitting knowledge 
of the stranger’s surname he were letting out a dangerous secret. 
“T should have thought that she had had enough of the Church,” 
he adds with a very much more pronounced accent of satire than 
Miss Wilson’s. “She has not taken my advice of sticking to the 
laity. Shall we—shall we follow them?” 

This last suggestion is the result of a vague, uneasy feeling that, 
by keeping within earshot, he may exercise some check upon their 
conversation. 

“Why should we ?” replies Amelia, for once in her life running 
counter to a proposition of her lover’s, and turning her meek eyes 
affectionately upon him ; “ we are so well here, are not we ? and ”— 
laughing—“ we should spoil sport.” 

As Jim can allege no adequate reason for pursuing Cecilia and 
her latest spoil, he has unwillingly to acquiesce, and to content 
himself with following them with his eyes, to gain what reassurance 
he can from the expression of their backs. But the peaceful if 
melancholy restfulness that had marked the first part of his abode 
on the stone seat is gone, past recall. He moves his feet fidgetily 
on the gravel; he gets up, and throws pebbles into the fountain ; 
he snubs an officious little Italian boy who brings Amelia a small 
handful of flowers plucked out of the emerald grass. 

Amelia does not share her lover’s uneasiness, as indeed why 
should she? She puts the expected tip into the young Tuscan’s 
dirty brown hand, and leans her head enjoyingly on the back of 
the stone seat. 

“T think I like tocome to these sort of places with you even 
better than to picture galleries,” she says with an intonation 
of extreme content. 

“Do you, dear?” replies he absently, with his uneasy eyes 
still searching the spot at which Cecilia and her escort had dis- 


appeared. ‘“ Of course you are quite right: ‘God made the country, 
and man made the Ah!’ 
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The substitution of this ejaculation for the noun which usually 
concludes the proverb is due to the fact of the couple he is 
interested in, having come back into sight, retracing their steps, 
and again approaching. It is clear as they come near that the 
desire to explore the villa grounds has given way, in this case, 
to the absorption of conversation. With a pang of dread, Jim’s 
sharpened faculties realise, before they are within earshot, that 
they have exchanged the light and banal civilities which had at 
first employed them for talk of a much more intimate and 
interesting character. Cecilia is generally but an indifferent 
listener, greatly preferring to take the lion’s share in any 
dialogue; but now she is all silent attention, only putting in, 
now and again, a short eager question, while her companion is 
obviously narrating—narrating gravely, and yet with a marked 
relish. Narrating what? Jim tells himself angrily that there 
are more stories than one in the world; that there is no reason 
why, because Cecilia’s clerical friend is relating to her something, 
it must necessarily be that particular something which he dreads 
so inexpressibly ; but he strains his ears as they pass to catch a 
sentence which may relieve or confirm his apprehensions. He 
has not to strain them long. It is Cecilia who is speaking, and 
in her eagerness she has raised her voice. 

“You may depend upon me; I assure you I am as safe asa 
church ; if I had chosen I might have made a great deal of mischief 
in my day, but Inever did. I alwayssaid that she had a history. 
I do not pretend to be a physiognomist, but I said so the first 
time I saw her. I knew that they came from Devonshire. I 
assure you I am as safe as a church!” 

It is clear that the clergyman’s hesitation, already perhaps 
more coy than real, is unable to withstand the earnestness of 
Cecilia’s asseverations of her own trustworthiness. He has already 
opened his mouth to respond when an unexpected interruption 
arrests the stream of his eloquence. Jim has sprung from his 
bench, and thrust himself unceremoniously between the two 
interlocutors. 

“Come and see the wistaria,” he says, brusquely addressing 
the girl; “you were not with us when we were looking at it, 
were you? You were maintaining the other day that wistaria has 
no scent ; come and smell it!” 

It is in vain that Cecilia protests that she has already seen 
quite as much of the wistaria as she wishes; that she had never 
denied the potency of its perfume; that her legs are giving way 
beneath her from fatigue. Jim marches her relentlessly away, 
nor does he again quit her side until he sees her safely seated in 
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the fiacre which is to carry her home. It is indeed his portion 
to have a ¢éte-d-téte drive back to Florence with her, Byng having 
absently stepped into the vehicle which bears the other ladies. 
He draws a long breath as they jog slowly away from the villa, 
leaving the clergyman taking off his tall hat, with a baffled and 
offended air of farewell. He is conscious that Cecilia is swelling 
beside him with feelings no less wounded, even for some moments 
before she speaks. 

“You rather cut your own throat,” she says, in an affronted 
voice, “ when you interrupted me and Mr. Burton so rudely; he 
was on the point of telling me something very interesting about 
your dear friends the Le Marchants ; he knows all about them ; 
he has known Elizabeth ever since she was a child.” 

Even across Jim’s alarm and anxiety there comes a flash of 
indignation and distaste at the familiar employment of the name 
that even to himself he only pronounces on his heart’s knees. 

“Who is Elizabeth? Do you mean Miss Le Marchant ?” 

“Mr. Burton talked of her as ‘ Elizabeth,’” replies Cecilia, with 
a still more offended accent at the rebuke implied in his words ; 
“one naturally would of a person whom one had known in short 
frocks,” 

« And he—he told you something very interesting about her?” 

“No, he did not,” returns Cecilia snappishly, “he had not the 
chance; he was just beginning when you rushed in like a bull 
in a china shop, and now”—in a key of excessive vexation—“ I 
shall probably never have another chance of hearing, as he leaves 
Florence to-morrow.” 

Jim’s heart gives a bound. “ Leaves Florence to-morrow, does 
he?” he repeats eagerly. 

“T do not know why you should seem so delighted to hear it,” 
rejoins Cecilia, looking at him from under her smart hat, with a 
mixture of surprise and resentment. “I do not see anything 
particularly exhilarating in losing an agreeable acquaintance 
almost as soon as one has made it!” 

“Perhaps—perhaps it was a false alarm,” says Jim, set, to 
some extent, on his guard by her evident astonishment at the 
keenness of his interest in the subject ; “ perhaps ”—beginning to 
laugh—“ he only said it to frighten you; why do you think that 
he is leaving Florence to-morrow ?” 

“Because he told me so,” answers she impatiently; “he is at 
the Grand Bretagne, and he was complaining of not being 
comfortable there, and I was advising him to move to another 
hotel, and he said, ‘ Oh no, it was not worth while, as he was leaving 
Florence to-morrow.’ ” 
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Jim draws along breath, and leans back in his corner of the 
fiacre. He has gained theinformation he sought. It has come to 
his hand at the very time he was chafing most at his inability to 
go in quest of it. 

“So your interruption was the more provoking,” continues 
Cecilia, her indignation puffing out and ruffling its feathers at the 
recollection of her wrongs, “ as it was our last chance of meeting ; 
however, you cut your own throat, as he evidently knew something 
very interesting about your dear friends, something which he 
does not generally tell people, and which he would not have told 
me only that he saw at once I was no blab.” 

Jim shivers. He had only just been in time then—only just 
in time to stop the mouth of this blatant backbiter in priest’s 
raiment. His companion looks at him curiously. 

“ Are you cold,” she asks, “ or did a goose walk over your grave ? 
Why did you shiver ?” 

He pulls himself together. “Iwas shivering,” he says, com- 
pelling himself to assume the rallying tone in which he is apt 
to address the girl beside him, “at the thought of the peril I had 
saved you from. My poor Cis, have not youand I suffered enough 
already at the hands of the Church ?” 

She reddens. “Though I do not pretend to any great 
sensitiveness on the subject, I think you have worn that old joke 
nearly off its legs.” 

But during the rest of the drive she utters no further lament 
over her lost clergyman. 
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Sohn Kenyon and His Friends. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


—_—_ 


Souruey, in a letter to the Right Hon. C. Wynn, dated January, 
1827, says: 


“Would you give me your vote and interest for an old friend of mine, 
who is to be balloted for at the Atheneum—Kenyon is his name—one of 
the best and pleasantest men whom I have ever known; one whom every- 
body likes at first sight, and likes better the longer he is known. I have 
known him three-and-twenty years, and reckon it what Rogers would call 
‘a white day’ when I fell in with him first.” 


For thirty years (save one), dating from this letter, Mr. Kenyon 
continued to be a prominent figure in London society, knowing 
more or less intimately the literary and scientific people of his 
day. There are frequent records of Kenyon’s “ delightful 
breakfasts and dinners” in the biographies of the time; and his 
surviving friends will remember the social tact he displayed in 
bringing the right people together. His guests were invited for 
their own mutual delectation, and not as for a “lion feeder’s” 
honour and glory. 

He always made a point of asking any foreigner, who was also 
a stranger in London, to a small dinner of three or four, that he 
might have an opportunity of making intimacies before being 
launched into general society. At Kenyon’s table there was a 
marked absence of all reviewers or appraisers of literary wares; 
and he was strongly averse from encouraging a “ mutual 
admiration” clique. He had a fine sense of the fitness of things. 
“T never ask Dickens and Thackeray together now. I did so once, 
and found it was a mistake,” said Kenyon to the writer, adding, 
with a touch of humour peculiarly his own, “and I do not always 
ask husband and wife to the same parties. They are addicted to 
setting each other right about small details, which is very 
aggravating, and often turns the point of a story. What does it 
matter whether the Bishop met ‘Devil Crosse’ and ‘Satin 
Montgomery’ at the Browns on Friday, or at the Smiths on 
Monday? It is enough for us to know that his Lordship was in 
good company.” 
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“The Sydney Smiths” (Kenyon went on to say) “are a couple who 
ought to be asked together, for she leads up to her husband’s jokes, and 
laughs at the right moment. I remember their neighbour Esdaile saying 
she must have been well beaten before she could have been brought into 
such good training. But Esdaile had a grudge against Sydney Smith for 
calling the country gentlemen of Somerset ‘ the fat Beotians.’ ” 


It was in this sadly maligned county that Kenyon spent the 
greater part of his early life. But it was in far other climes 
where he first saw the light. His father was a wealthy land- 
owner in the parish of Trelawny in Jamaica, and here he had 
married one of the Cheshire Simpsons. Within sight of the 
glorious Blue Mountains, and in the midst of all the beauty of 
tropical vegetation (a joy never quite to be forgotten by the 
“growing boy”), John Kenyon was born in 1784. He had the 
misfortune to lose his mother in his fifth year. He speaks in one 
of his poems of— 

“ That garden nook, with flowers o’ercrept, 
My mother’s grave—the first o’er which I wept 
(For so in that fair isle our ’parted slept).” 

John and his youngest brother Edward were sent to England, 
as children, and the father must have died not long afterwards, 
for “guardians” only were named at school, where “ Kenyon was 
the richest and the most generous boy amongst us,” said Andrew 
Crosse. The school referred to was the Fort Bristol, kept by 
the Reverend Mr. Sayer. It is noteworthy that the group of 
Kenyon’s special school-mates all severally made their mark later 
on. Amongst them was William Broderip the Naturalist, John 
Eagles, a well-known contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
sometime curate to Sydney Smith at Combe Florey. The wit 
used to say that “ Eagles was a happy mixture of Dean Switt and 
Parson Adams.” 

The Honourable Henry Addington was another of the group ; 
and there were two brothers, “capital fellows, Jenkins major and 
minor,” the elder remembered as head of Balliol and Dean of Wells. 

Andrew Crosse, another of Kenyon’s life-long friends, became 
well known for his experiments in electro-crystallisation. At 
school his love of science showed itself in divers practical jokes. 
There lies before me an amusing letter from Mr. Broderip telling 
how Crosse made up as a medieval devil, to scare the weak- 
minded youngsters who at the same moment received an electric 
shock. Something of the wizard’s reputation clung to the harm- 
less man of science through life—at least among his rustic 
neighbours—hence his friends, in their fun, delighted to call him 
“ Devil Crosse.” 
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The same letter from Broderip describes some theatricals given 
by the boys at the Fort. 


“In ‘ George Barnwell,’ Kenyon was the uncle and Turner was Barnwell 
himself (Turner became one of the most sanctimonious of men, for- 
bidding all cakes and ale, where he had the chance), and he looked the 
character. . . . But the best of these pieces was ‘ The Drummer,’ in which 


the acting of Kenyon as Vellum, and the dear Dean (of Wells) as Mrs. 
Abigail, was admirable.” 


Yet another of the schoolfellows was Langley St. Albyn; he 
had no literary gifts, but it was his beautiful place Alfoxton that 
was let to Wordsworth for a year. And it was during this time, 
and in this place, that the ‘“ Lyrical Ballads” were composed, 
rendering the lovely glens of Quantock ever sacred to Coleridge 
and to Wordsworth. 

In the summer of 1798, when these poems were going through 
the press, the schoolboys at Sayer’s—Kenyon amongst them—were 
planning a “ barring out” with muskets, and desperate intentions 
of dying at their posts. The plot was discovered before it was 
ripe for execution, but the absurd thing was that the Irish 
newspapers got hold of the wrong end of the story, and gave out 
that the English Government was so unpopular that the Bristol 
schoolboys were prepared to head a riot of the townspeople. 

In consequence of this affair of the barring out, Kenyon 
was removed to Charterhouse, where he remained for two years. 
Subsequently, he was entered at Peterhouse, Cambridge, but 
the choice of the University was unfortunate, as he had no taste 
for mathematics. As a young fellow, Kenyon seemed to have 
had the power of securing intimacies with older men and with 
persons of intellectual worth : we may instance his friendship with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 

At college, a lay Fellow, William Smyth, afterwards Professor of 
Modern History, was his principal friend and associate. This 
gentleman had been tutor to Sheridan’s son, the young Tom, who 
was told by his father that he should take a wife, and immediately 
replied, “‘ Whose wife, sir?” Mr. Smyth’s tuition had evidently 
not resulted in suppressing the family wit. 

Kenyon’s ample fortune prevented the necessity of his 
choosing a profession, and the promptings of ambition did not 
lead him into political life. Under these circumstances it was 
fortunate that he had refined tastes and a genuine love of culture 
for its own sake. About this time we gather from traditional 
recollections that both John and Edward Kenyon were frequent 
visitors at Fyne Court, at Alfoxton, and at other places in the 


a“ 
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neighbourhood. We get a glimpse of John Kenyon dining with 
his friend Crosse in his London lodgings, when a gay party were 
assembled, including Theodore Hook. The bachelor friends—so 
the story goes—were laughing somewhat noisily over their host’s 
bad carving of a quarter of lamb, when a jocose passer-by 
chucked a penny-piece through the open window. As the penny 
fell upon the table, Hook roared out, “Ah, of course, the mint 
sauce for the lamb.” 

From Kenyon we had a most amusing account of that well- 
known audit dinner at Dunster, when Theodore Hook gave one 
of his very happiest examples of improvisation. He was intro- 
duced as a perfect stranger, but Hook had taken care to inform 
himself of the names of a good many of the farmers present, and 
at the same time gathered up those sly bits of scandal that are 
always to be found floating in a country neighbourhood. He used 
his materials with such good effect that he kept the table in a 
roar of mingled laughter and astonishment. Kenyon described 
it as a most wonderful instance of ready wit and unerring 
memory. 

Kenyon was very fond of Dunster and Porlock, and was 
frequently at Nether Stowey, staying with Coleridge’s great 
friend “Tom” Poole. Here he met Southey, and through him 
came to know Charles Lamb. There are some published lines of 
Kenyon’s to Lamb with a tributary hamper. 


“Elia! Thro’ irony of hearts the mender, 
May this pig prove like thine own pathos—tender; 
Bear of thy sageness, in its sage the zest; 
And quaintly crackle, like the crackling jest ; 
And—dry without—rich inly—as thy wit, 
Be worthy thee—as thou art worthy it.” 


So well did Kenyon like West Somerset that on his first 
marriage he rented Woodlands, a small but pretty place between 
Stowey and Alfoxton, living there some years. 

There are traditions that have come down to the writer of how 
Kenyon and his friend Crosse, though living some miles apart, 
agreed to ride up, day after day, to Quantock’s highest ridge, 
where they might meet and witness together the glory of the 
summer sunset. 

In 1815 Kenyon left the neighbourhood,‘ going abroad, as so 
many people were impelled to do, on the Continent being once 
more open to travellers. There are a few old letters still 
existing, closely written, sometimes even crossed (to the 
vexation of the reader), addressed to Kenyon by Andrew Crosse. 
The handwriting of the latter, by the bye, was likened by Kenyon 
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to the tracings of a spider on paper after a casual bath in an ink- 
bottle. However, they were frequent correspondents, only one 
has to regret that Kenyon’s letters at this particular period were 
not preserved. One is tantalised by allusions in Crosse’s letters 
to things and places visited by the traveller, who is now in 
Switzerland, then in Italy, and again in Paris. It was in Paris, 
in 1817, that Kenyon first saw Ticknor, and from that time they 
met whenever the historian of Spanish literature was in Europe, 
and they corresponded frequently when apart. This intimacy 
brought Kenyon into contact with many of the most distinguished 
Americans who visited England. They were sure of a hospitable 
reception at his house, and several of these visitors have recorded 
their enjoyment of those social functions which brought so many 
celebrities together. We hear of Coleridge being met at a five- 
o'clock dinner at Kenyon’s, and of his talking on till twelve— 
some one declared he was only in the middle of his second 
sentence when midnight came. Kenyon with his unfailing 
kindness had been helpful to the Coleridge family on more than 
one occasion. Crabb Robinson was so associated with the Lake 
Poets that probably through them Kenyon must have known him 
for some time, but the first entry in Robinson’s diary, giving the 
other’s name, is under date November, 1820: 


“Dined with the Wordsworths, and Lambs, and Mr. Kenyon at 
Monkhouse’s. It was an agreeable company and a good dinner, though I 
could not help sleeping.” 


To the end of his long life, Crabb Robinson had the habit of 
taking short dog-snoozes during dinner—perhaps his longevity 
resulted therefrom. He would suddenly awake with a half guilty 
start, generally at the sound of a familiar name, and would 
instantly plunge into the discussion. He was as ugly as Socrates, 
but his voice was charming ; I think I hear those sonorous tones 
and wave-like musical cadence as he began some happy and 
pertinent quotation, generally with the words, “ It was a fine and 
wise saying of Wieland,” so and so, at first speaking in English 
and then dropping into the original German if he knew his 
listeners were acquainted with the language he loved so well. 
Crabb Robinson was always excusing himself for his bad memory— 
it was not good, perhaps, for the things of yesterday, but the 
mental impressions of earlier years were indelible, and no man 
could pour forth such a flood of recollections as he retained of the 
days he spent at Weimar with Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and 
Wieland. 

In the year 1822 we get the first mention of Kenyon’s name 
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in the life of Walter Savage Landor. It appears that Southey 
had given one of the Hares (I think Augustus) an introduction to 
Landor, who was then residing in Italy; Kenyon who had 
arranged to be his companion, was likewise to have been intro- 
duced. He had been some years a widower, and was free to 
travel where his fancy led him; but on this occasion Landor, 
who had formed high expectations of meeting Kenyon, was doomed 
to be disappointed; in fact it was several years before they 
became acquainted. The “ Hare-brained family,” as Southey 
playfully called the four accomplished brothers, were already 
intimate with the whole coterie of friends, but perhaps (Julius) 
Archdeacon Hare is the one we hear of most frequently in con- 
nection with Kenyon and with Landor. The latter, writing to 
Southey in the winter of 1823, says : 


“The mystery of the missing Mr. Kenyon was cleared up in a letter 
from Wordsworth. . . . He had, it seems, left Rydal Mount in the previous 
September with the intention of proceeding directly to Italy, but had 
changed his purpose and taken a wife.” 


This lady was a Miss Curteis, a most charming and excellent 
person. For some years the married couple made their occasional 
winter home with her brother, a wealthy bachelor residing at 
39, Devonshire Place. Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon seemed to love 
travelling, and were often to be heard of in the pleasantest haunts 
of Italy and Austria. Kenyon’s brother had married a German 
lady, and resided at Vienna, where Ticknor mentions that he 
visited him. Miss Mitford reports, doubtless with some exaggera- 
tion, that “Edward Kenyon lived in Austria on £200 a year, 
giving away £2000.” 

In 1830 John Kenyon and his wife paid a lengthened visit to 
Fiesole for the sake of making Walter Savage Landor’s acquain- 
tance. Kenyon with his wide sympathy of heart and mind 
understood the inner soul of Landor—understood the true 
loyalty of his spirit, a loyalty not always apparent to the world. 
He was not to be offended by Landor’s prodigious intolerance and 
occasional unreason; he smiled at the humour of his perverse 
exaggerations, and delighted in his bursts of explosive fun and 
laughter. It is needless to say that they became firm friends, 
and met as often as circumstances permitted. 

Landor was very frequently Kenyon’s guest in England, before 
he settled permanently in Bath; and he wrote at his friend’s 


house the best scenes of his ‘ Orestes at Delphos,’ before breakfast, 
as he himself said. 
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Kenyon, writing to Landor shortly after ‘The Pantameron’ 
appeared, says as follows : 


“T was at Talfourd’s yesterday, and was condemned on all sides to 
listen to your praises. My friend Miss Barrett says of the Pantameron, 
that if it were not for the necessity of getting through a book, some of the 
pages are too delicious to turn over.” 


In 1831 Kenyon had published a small volume entitled ‘A 
Rhymed Plea for Tolerance.’ Written in what may be 
termed the pre-scientific age, when tolerance was more a crime 
than a virtue, the book had its use and purpose, and attracted a 
favourable notice in the Quarterly Review. The interest of the 
volume is now only biographical, showing the development of the 
author’s mind, and his truly catholic spirit of charity. Kenyon 
was very fond of quoting that saying of Coleridge’s, “Men may 
perchance determine what is heresy, but God only can know 
who is a heretic.” 

Perhaps a feeling of displeasure with himself for not having 
done more serious work in life impelled Kenyon to write a letter 
of self-reproach to Southey, which elicited the following reply : 


“Something we must all have to regret. I have done much since you 
first became acquainted with me, but much less than I hoped to have done 
.. . You havechosen rather to enjoy your fortune than to advance it, and 
with your power of enjoyment I am far from thinking that you have 
chosen ill. You would neither be a wiser, happier or better man, if you 
were sitting on the bench all be-robed and be-wigged as Mr. Justice 
Kenyon. Nor if you were in the House of Commons, flitting like the bat 
in the fable between two contending parties ... You have seen a great 
deal of the world, and your recollections and observations, were you to 
employ yourself in preserving them, might produce something which 
posterity would not willingly let perish.” 


The publication of the ‘Rhymed Plea for Tolerance’ brought 
about an acquaintance with Miss Mitford, whose “kind and 
humanising pen” Kenyon had already seen occasion to admire ; 
but he agreed with Landor in thinking that she was “ better and 
stronger than any of her books.” 

In Miss Mitford’s correspondence there are frequent allusions 
to “the pleasantest man in London” as she calls Kenyon. In a 
letter of hers, dated 1847, to Charles Boner, she says : 


“The last that I heard of poor Dr. Arnold’s family was from a dear 
friend (John Kenyon) who was visiting Mr. Wordsworth, and he said that 
he met Mrs. Arnold and her children crossing a field by a country 
pathway in their deep mourning, and that it impressed him like a village 
funeral. I don’t know whether this expression strikes you, but to me it 
seemed at once a poem and a picture.” 
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In Miss Mitford’s ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life,’ she refers 
to her friendship with the Kenyons many years earlier than the 
date of Dr. Arnold’s death. She takes occasion to express in 
graceful terms her obligations to these friends, and her sorrow at 
the loss of Mrs. Kenyon. This excellent lady died in 1835, to the 
intense grief of her husband, who during her illness “lay on 
himself the lowliest duties.” ‘They had been married little more 
than twelve years, “ but twelve years of such unclouded happiness 
as seldom falls to the lot of poor humanity,” as Kenyon himself 
expressed it when speaking in loving reverence of this period of 
his life. It was through Miss Mitford that Kenyon became 
acquainted with the Reverend William Harness, himself a 
conspicuous personage in London society for more than half a 
century. 

“My friend William Harness,” says Miss Mitford, “has lived with all 
that was best and highest in art and literature for forty years or more; 
there is nothing like his dinners for pleasantness and ease . . . He is the 
social equal of Mr. Hope, with his £80,000 a year, and Lord Lansdowne, 


with his prestige of rank, fortune, age, and character. This is much to the 
honour of London.” 


It will be remembered that Harness was at school with Byron, 
who, as the elder boy, protected the little fellow, then lame and 
in weak health, from the rough crowd of Harrow boys. The re- 
cording angel, one feels sure, has credited Byron’s account with 
those words, “ Harness, if any fellow bullies you, tell me, and I'll 
thrash him if I can.” 

In Ticknor’s diary we gather that he— 


“Dined very agreeably with my friend Kenyon, meeting Crabb 
Robinson. . . and Mr. Harness, a popular and fashionable preacher . . . It 
was a genuinely English dinner, in good taste, and with all the elegance of 
wealth, and all the intellectual refinement that belongs to a University 
man, and one who is accustomed to the best literary society of his 
country.” 


On another page Ticknor records a breakfast he himself gave, 
with Sydney Smith, Kenyon, and Henry Taylor for guests: 


“Sydney Smith was in great spirits,and amused us much with his 
peculiar humour. Taylor said little, but Kenyon produced quite an 
impression on Sydney Smith . . . It was a rare treat.” 


And again Ticknor writes : 


**Bidden to dine at Kenyon’s, specially to meet Dr. Raymond, a Church 
dignitary . . . and Miss Barrett alsothere; the dinner was very agreeable 
—indeed Kenyon always made his house so, from his own qualities.” 


At another dinner Ticknor meets Reed, Dyce, H. N. Coleridge, 
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Chorley, the musical critic, and Talfourd. We then come to the 
description of a breakfast, composed of scientific rather than 
literary elements: 


“We went toa breakfast at Kenyon’s, where we met Davies Gilbert, the 
former President of the Royal Society, Guillenard, young Southey, and 
Mr. Andrew Crosse of Somersetshire, who has made so much noise of late 
with his crystallised minerals formed by galvanic action. . . Crosse is well 
worth knowing, a fine, manly, frank fellow, and full of genius and zeal.” 


To return to that well-spring of pleasant gossip, ‘Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary,’ we select a few out of a crowd of entries 
referring to our friend. 


“A most interesting dinner at Kenyon’s. The lion of the party was 
Daniel Webster, the American lawyer and orator; Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor, 
Montalambert, Dickens, Wheatstone, the Miss Westons, Lady Mary 
Shephard, etc.” 


Then we hear of Kenyon and Landor breakfasting with Crabb 
Robinson, and the conversation being so well sustained that they 
did not separate till half past two o'clock. Robinson is vexed 
with himself that he cannot recollect a word of their talk, “ which, 
like water spilled on the ground, cannot be gathered,” yet he 
adds, “ water so spilled often fructifies.” This reminds one of the 
answer that Sydney Smith made when asked to give an account 
of the books he had been reading. “I cannot tell you a thing 
about them,” he said; “neither can I catalogue the legs of mutton 
that I have eaten, and which have made me the man I am.” 

Crabb Robinson was on one occasion in some difficulty as to the 
men he should ask to meet Mr. Faber. It may be remembered 
that Faber was a “ Puseyite” of a very advanced type; he was 
credited with the belief that burning in this world would save 
heretics from all fear of fire in the next, and was, therefore, an 
act of kindness rather than otherwise. How such a fanatic came 
to be associated with Crabb Robinson, who was considered a sort 
of Advocatus Diaboli, is really very curious ; but the latter says, 
“Faber had great conversational talents, both in polemics and 
poetry, and was much sought after in society.” After “ome 
hesitation, Harness, Sir Charles Fellows, and Kenyon were bidden 
to this dinner. Harness’s clerical profession suggested him as a 
suitable guest on the occasion, and, as Robinson said, “ He was 
instructed in the heathen muses, and practised the Christian 
graces.” And he adds: 


“Kenyon is a layman whose life is spent in making people happy, and 
whose orthodoxy is, therefore, a just matter of suspicion; but he has no 
antipathies to make him insensible to the worth of such a man as Faber.” 
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Forster echoed this view when he said: 


“Not without strong opinions himself, Kenyon had that about him 


which repelled no opinion whatever. He had besides a rare catholicity of 
taste.” 


I remember Kenyon’s repeating an answer made him by his 
brother, who, on being asked why he was going to Spain, replied, 
“That I may learn to love so many more millions of my fellow 
creatures.” 


Amongst some of Kenyon’s letters now in my possession there 
is one to Andrew Crosse dated “Teignmouth, October, 1836.” 
He begins by regretting that he cannot carry out his intention of 


turning aside at Taunton to visit Fyne Court on his way back to 
town : 


“T should like to have spent a day or two with you, if only to ask how 
the baby crystals are growing, and if their limbs and faces are well- 
defined? .. . I stayed three days at Lyme Regis; when I fossilised with 
that very interesting person Mary Anning (the discoverer of the Saurian 
remains in the Blue lias of Lyme). She told me something of her history. 
She was struck, when an infant, by lightning, when her nurse and two 
other women were killed. Then she was all but drowned. She has 
supported her mother and her young brother, till he was old enough to do 
for himself . . . She has not been very lucky in her finds lately, but the 
day I was with her she found the jaw of a shark, for which she received 


five guineas from one of our party . . . I am glad tosay Government have 
given her an annuity of £30 a year.” 


Buckland, Coneybeare, Sedgwick, and other geologists have 
made honourable mention of Mary Anning’s remarkable “ finds.” 
Kenyon declared that she helped to make geology the fashion. 

Another letter to the same friend, under date December, 1838, 
Says : 


“.... To begin with myself (and every wise man makes himself the 
centre of a circle three feet in circumference. Falstaff has somewhat 
more). I left London with Southey and some other friends at the end of 
August. We saw Normandy and its cathedrals, and parish churches like 
cathedrals, a rich, happy-looking country, and poor, ragged, neglected 
Brittany . . . Paris is improved since I last saw it; London looks 
miserably. mean after it—only looks, for, largely considered, it is five times 
the city in what constitutes the real greatness of cities.” 


Crabb Robinson, who was one of this travelling party, gives an 
amusing account of the tour; but the humour had its pathetic 
side, for the cloud was already shadowing poor Southey’s fine 
intellect. ‘To save him all trouble and worry, the friends, in jest, 
affected to consider Southey as belonging to a princely family, 
and distributed amongst themselves Court offices. Kenyon was 
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supposed to be Master of the Horse, arranging about hiring 
carriages, &c.; Captain Jones was Chamberlain, taking rooms 
and so forth; and Crabb Robinson was Intendent, paying the 
bills. 

Though no man could be more substantially sympathetic than 
Kenyon, he had the failing of wishing rather to avoid even the 
sight of what was painful in life. People are differently con- 
stituted, and it was in his line to be responsive to Nature’s “ heart 
of May,” and to make “the happy happier,” as Crabb Robinson 
said. It has chanced to me very frequently to hear the remark, 
“Yes, I knew him, and the pleasantest days of my life are 
connected with Kenyon.” 

Some such days are still remembered by the survivors of a 
group of friends who gathered round him on one occasion at 
Torquay. Walter Savage Landor, Andrew Crosse, Panizzi, and 
one or two more were his guests. Besides,ithere were others of 
Kenyon’s coterie, who were at Torquay at the time. There was 
Bezzi, an accomplished Italian, known to the world as the 
discoverer of Dante’s portrait on the whitewashed walls of the 
Bargello in Florence. There was Zoé King, a niece of Maria 
Edgeworth, and the intimate friend and cousin of Beddoes—the 
author of ‘ Death’s Jest Book.’ The life-tragedy of this meteor- 
like genius was perhaps better known to Zoé King than to any 
other of his contemporaries. She was the trusted friend of 
several noteworthy people, being herself gifted with much 
intellectual sympathy. 

Another of Kenyon’s friends at Torquay was Eliza Warrington, 
a connection of the Alfoxton people. She, the youngest, but not 
the least spirituelle of the group, was called by her intimates, 
“Airy, fairy Lilian.’ Then there was Theodosia Garrow, who 
afterwards married Adolphus Trollope, she was living at Torquay ; 
in the graceful days of her youth a great favourite with the poets. 
But the most remarkable person in this brilliant coterie was 
Kenyon’s own cousin, Elizabeth Barrett, destined very shortly to 
become Robert Browning’s wife. 

In Landor’s ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ there are several that 
commemorate this meeting of friends at Torquay. There are 
“Lines” to “ Theodosia Garrow,” to “Andrew Crosse,” and to 
Kenyon. 

Landor invokes the latter by saying : 


“So, Kenyon, thou lover of frolic and laughter, 
We meet in a place where we never were sad.” 


He ends up with the lines: 
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“Puff from before you 
The sighs and entreaties that sadden Torquay; 
A score may cling round you, and one may adore you, 
If so, the more reason to hurry away.” 


Landor wanted to be off alone with Kenyon, for a short tour 
round about Dartmoor, and the lovely Holm Chase, hence his 
desire to “hurry away.” Though so different in temperament 
these friends suited each other exactly. 


“It was not possible to have Landor more at his best than with 
Kenyon,” says Forster in his biography of the former. “Sometimes 
Landor would defend to the death some indefensible position, assail with 
prodigious vigour an imaginary enemy, or blow himself and his adversary 
together into the air with the explosion of a joke—thenjthe radiant glee 
of Kenyon was a thing not to be forgotten.” 


Among the travelling Americans who brought introductions to 
Kenyon, and were hospitably received by him, was Miss 
Sedgwick. This lady was fortunate in seeing a great deal of 
pleasant society of the best sort during her London visit; but, 
without any discretionary reticence, she set about writing a book. 
In the letters of Mrs. Browning to (Orion) Horne there is a very 
amusing reference to this matter : 


“ (Miss Barrett writes in 1841). Have you seen Miss Sedgwick’s book, 
and heard the great tempest it has stirred up and around you in London ” 
. . . My friend and cousin, Mr. Kenyon, admitted to be one of the most 
brilliant conversers in London, fell upon the proof-sheets accidentally, and 
finding them sown thick with personalities side by side with praises of his 
own agreeable wit, took courage and a pen and ‘cleansed the premises.’ 
For my part, strongly as I feel the saliency of Miss Sedgwick’s faults 
(it struck repeatedly and ungratefully upon some who had bestowed 
cordial and sisterly attention upon her) . . . I am not quite clear about 
Mr. Kenyon’s right; the act was wn peu fort in its heroism.” 


Meanwhile Kenyon had written to America to explain “ the 
moral right” he had to this deed; and as no breach of friendship 
resulted, the lady, without doubt, felt that he had proved himself 
not only her friend but her saviour. 

The first meeting of Kenyon and Mr. Browning was very 
characteristic of the former. It seems that the poet found him- 
self accosted at a dinner-party by a handsome elderly gentleman, 
who asked him if he was the son of Mr. Browning of So-and-so, 
identifying his name and residence. Browning said he was, and 
then Kenyon told him that he had been at school with his father, 
and that they had been very intimate in those days, though they 
had lost sight of each other since. He went on to describe how as 
boys together they had been fired with the ambition to realise 
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Homeric combats, and got swords and shields, and hacked away 
at one another lustily, exciting themselves to battle by the 
insulting speeches extracted from the original.* 

It is interesting to note that in Mr. Browning’s last volume— 
in a poem on the development of his own mind—he describes his 
father teaching the five-year-old child something of the Siege of 
Troy: 





“He piled up chairs and tables for a town, 
Set me atop for Priam, called our cat 
Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 
By wicked Paris ”— 
and soon. ‘To the boy’s “huge delight” he was taught “who 
was who, and what was what.” 

From the time that Kenyon discovered in the author of 
‘Paracelsus’ the son of his old schoolfellow, “he never ceased,” 
said Mr. Browning, “to shower kindnesses of all sorts upon me.” 

The intimacy was further cemented when Mr. Browning 
married Kenyon’s cousin, Elizabeth Barrett. In after years, they 
generally made their home under Kenyon’s roof, either in 
Devonshire Place, or at Wimbledon—whenever they came over 
from Italy to England. Mrs. Browning gracefully speaks of this 
hospitality, in her dedication of ‘Aurora Leigh’ to Mr. Kenyon ; 
and further enlarges on the support she has received from his 
belief in her, and sympathy with her, in her various efforts in 
literature, and steps in life “ far beyond the common uses of mere 
relationship.” 

But this is to anticipate. Eleven years before the publication 
of ‘Aurora Leigh,’ Mr. Browning had dedicated a volume of his 
poems to the same good friend. In later editions, these poems 
were redistributed, but Mr. Browning always referred to the fact 
that some of the pieces had first been inscribed to his “dear 
friend John Kenyon,” adding that he hopes “the whole may 
obtain the honour of an association with his memory.” 

When the Brownings were living in Florence, Kenyon had 
begged them to procure for him a copy of the portrait in the 
Pitti of Andrea del Sarto and his wife. Mr. Browning was unable 
to get the copy made, with any promise of satisfaction, and so— 
wrote the exquisite poem of Andrea del Sarto—and sent it to 
Kenyon! No mean compensation for the doubtful copy of what 
some art critics declare is a doubtful picture, both as to the 
authenticity of the portraiture and the painter’s name ! 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. Dykes Campbell for this interesting 
anecdote. 
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By the death and under the will of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Curteis, John Kenyon came into a large accession of fortune— 
not less in fact than £100,000. This amount was reduced by 
Kenyon’s generosity to certain distant relations of the deceased, 
who considered themselves aggrieved by being passed over. He 
inquired what had been their expectations, and on learning the 
amounts—transmitted the same in cheques, by return of post. 
Kenyon was now enabled to extend his sphere of charities; to 
do this wisely and with the greatest benefit to the recipients, 
became part of the business of his life. He employed almoners 
(principally ladies) in different places to inquire into cases of 
distress and to report to him. Amongst other things, he sent 
£10 annually to all the police offices in London; but I do not 
think his name figured conspicuously in ordinary subscription 
lists. 

The “joy-dispensing Kenyon” proved the kindest of friends to 
me, in those early days of my married life, when society in 
London had much of the zest of novelty. The summer days at his 
pretty little place at Wimbledon, the dinners at Richmond, the 
Sunday afternoons at the Zoological Gardens, where one met every- 
body, and the entertainments in Devonshire Place are never to be 
forgotten. Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, tne Brownings, Babbage, 
the Longmans, Sir Charles and Lady Eastlake, Macready, and 
surviving members of the Wordsworth and Coleridge families are 
amongst the names that recur to me as fellow guests. 

Speaking of Macready, he mentions Kenyon’s parties several 
times in his diary, with always a pleasant word or two about his 
host. On his last visit to London—it was in 1851—he writes : 


“ March 11.—Dined with Kenyon, who, against my urgent request, had 
a party. Count Strzelecki, Abbot Lawrence, Booth (of the Board of 
Trade), Sir George Back, Procter, Dr. Bright, F. Goldsmid, and Forster.” 


Amongst the guests at Kenyon’s table whose personality 
struck me the most were Walter Savage Landor and Babbage. 
The latter was a very interesting, though an egotistical talker, 
but few had so good a self to talk about. To my regret, he no 
longer gave those “Saturday evenings” which had been so 
fashionable a few years before. One of three qualifications 
were necessary for those who sought to be invited—intellect, 
beauty, or rank—without one of these, you might be rich as 
Creesus—and yet be told, you cannot enter here. I remember 
his telling me that, as long ago as 1839, he had foretold that 
steamers would go to America in seven days. His calculating 
machine was an endless subject of monologue. It is a curious 
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fact that I once learnt, not many years ago, from an old man 
who had been a boy at the same class with him at Dartmouth, 
that “Babbage was the stupidest boy in the whole school in 
arithmetic.” I asked if he remembered anything remarkable 
about the great calculator in his boyhood. “No, nothing—we 
used to call him ‘Barley Cabbage,’ and he didn’t like it.” 
Babbage was very fond of talking of Byron’s daughter: to him 
she was always “Ada,” for he had carried her in his arms as a 
‘child, and he was her friend and counsellor when she was Lady 
Lovelace. Kenyon had met her at Fyne Court, where she was a 
frequent guest, being intensely interested in Mr. Crosse’s 
electrical experiments. Kenyon acknowledged Lady Lovelace to 
be a woman of remarkable intellect, but she was too mathematical 
for his taste. “Our family are an alternate stratification of 
poetry and mathematics,” Lady Lovelace used to say. Babbage 
thought that if he was blind, he could write poetry, “and I 
should take for my subject, the description of an intellectual 
Inferno,” he said. It was difficult to associate poetry in any form 
with Babbage—he was so eminently practical. He told me that he 
never allowed himself to lose any time. ‘“ Before setting out for 
a walk in the London streets, or a drive in an omnibus, I give 
myself certain problems to think out.” 

He even calculated the effect of imagination in self-delusion. 
He found himself away from home without his nightcap, he felt 
certain of catching cold—when happily he bethought himself of 
tying a piece of string round his head, as a make-believe 
nightcap. It was quite successful, and he slept without feeling 
chilly. Babbage said he had told this story to Rogers, who 
capped it. (Kenyon shook his head at the pun, for he affected to 
despise them.) Rogers declared he had caught a cold through a 
trick of his imagination—he thought he had been sitting with an 
open window behind him, at a luncheon-party at Lady Cork’s in 
New Burlington Street—and was in consequence seized with a 
violent fit of sneezing and all the sensations of catarrh ; but he 
discovered that the window was of plate-glass and perfectly shut. 


“Tmagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part.” 


Kenyon was frequently Rogers’s guest; but he complained that 
latterly his celebrated breakfast parties were too crowded to be 
pleasant. Rogers’s old butler tried to lessen this mistake; on 
letting out any visitors he used to ask them point blank if his 
master had ‘invited them to breakfast. If the answer was “ Yes, 
on such and such a day,” then the old man would consult his slate, 
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and as likely as not shake his head saying, “ We are quite full, sir, 
on Wednesday, but master will be very pleased to see you on 
Friday morning.” 

I remember one of Kenyon’s old servants asking him if the 
Captain Cook who had married Mrs. Browning’s sister was the 
same gentleman who had sailed !round the world! It was the 
rarest thing for Kenyon and any of his domestics to part 
company. On engaging servants, he always asked them if they 
had made inquiries about his character—and if they were 
satisfied. 

Mrs. Procter, in a very amusing way, told me, at Kenyon’s table, 
the incident of a rebuff she had received from Rogers. She, by 
chance, remarked to him that some neighbours of theirs had set 
up a carriage and pair, adding, “I wonder if they have come into 
any money—do you know, Mr. Rogers?” “No, Mrs. Procter, I am 
not in the habit of inquiring into my neighbours’ affairs; but if 
you like I will send in my servant, with Mr. Rogers’s compliments 
and Mrs. Procter’s compliments, to ask if they have had an 
accession of fortune that would justify their setting up a 
carriage.” 

Kenyon told me that in his caustic way Rogers used to say, 
“God sends sons, but the devil sends nephews ”—a remark not 
called forth by his own circumstances, for, as a fact, Rogers’s 
nephews were most amiable men and very attentive to their 
uncle, 

Mrs. Procter was a very vivacious talker, in every way a great 
contrast to her extremely silent husband; she could be very 
trenchant and sarcastic in her remarks. I do not know why, but 
she and Crabb Robinson did not love one another. I think she 
once told him, or repeated what some one else had said, “ that he 
need not talk for a lifetime of having once spent a fortnight at 
Weimar with Goethe and Schiller.” Crabb Robinson, generally 
so kindly in speech, made the following remark one day to me: 
“Tf any one escapes eternal punishment in the next world, it 
should be Procter.” ‘“ Why?” I demanded in surprise. “Oh, 
because he has had punishment enough in this world, in living so 
many years with Mrs. Procter ?” 

I feel sure the poet would never have claimed exemption on 
such a score, for I believe they were a very devoted couple. 

There was no one more free than Kenyon from the laments of 
age. As he himself said, in youth he was inclined to sentiment- 
alise o’er every sad “ Memento mori,” but as years advanced his 
motto was “ Memento vivere.” Nor when he had attained his 
grand climacteric could it be said that his intellectual account 
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was closed ; on the contrary, he was in distinct sympathy with the 
younger generation who were pressing forward, as youth ever does 
press forward, to become the teachers of their age. 

Latest among the several visits that Mr. Kenyon paid us at 
Fyne Court, I recall a delightful week, when Mr. Eagles was also 
our guest,and we had expected Landor. Instead of his cheery, 
wit-provoking presence, there came a letter from him, full of 
explosives—he was furious at being laid up with the whooping- 
cough, a complaint he had had, and hoped he had done with, 
seventy-two years before ! 

We all regretted Landor’s absence, but Eagles—he, who had been 
likened to a fine mixture of Swift and Parson Adams—helped to 
console us. Never was man more quick in repartee, or more 
ready in quotation, and then his stores of knowledge were 
encyclopedic. But, ye gods, he was a punster, and at times, when 
at his very worst, even Kenyon was betrayed into “inextin- 
guishable laughter.” 


“When thou thro’ every fytte, 
Dear Aquilius! hast been running, 
Wisdom—poetry—and wit, 
Then dost drop to sheerest punning.” 


These are amongst some expostulatory lines that Kenyon 
addressed to nis old schoolfellow. 

Eagles made us laugh one morning by reading aloud a letter 
lately received from his farm bailiff. It had been a very rainy 
season, and the man gave a doleful account of everything. The 
hay spoilt, meadows under water, the sheep with the foot-rot—in 
fact, he wound up by saying, “’Tis wet everywhere—nothing but 
wet—except the cow, and she’s dry!” 

In another letter—this was from a London correspondent of Mr. 
Eagles—the writer described how that Hyde Park was a Slough of 
Despond, owing to the continual rain, and told that the Duke of 
Lucca, riding across it the other day, was thrown from his horse, 
into the mud; some one seeing his bespattered condition, called 
out “Filthy Lucca” (lucre). 


“Talking of matter in the wrong place,” said the host, “I must tell you 
what befell our Welsh housemaid. You know that I have up there in the 
organ-gallery an apparatus arranged for testing the electricity of the 
atmosphere. It is connected with exploring wires, carried on high poles 
for more than a mile round the woods. I have had ‘ Noli me tangere, 
engraved on the brass receiving cylinder, to warn off intruders; and 
in plain English our servants are told on no account to touch the 
apparatus. But the other day the housemaid, noticing that the cylinder 
was very dusty, and being over-zealous in her vocation, rubbed it 
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vigorously, and in doing so got a smart electric shock. She came 
complaining to me, in her strong Welsh accent, that the nasty thing in 
the music-gallery had nearly knocked her down. ‘I told you not to 
touch it,’ said I. ‘Yes, sir, but I thought you’d wrote, “No danger on 


— 999 


“Oh, now do tell the story of the old gentleman and the Leyden 
jars,” said the best listener of the party, edging in a word. 


“ Well, it is only this,” said Crosse. “A party of strangers came the 
other day, curious to see my electrical arrangements. One of them 
looked very much askanze at my two enormous Leyden jars, when I 
mentioned that in certain states of the atmosphere I could charge them 
with electricity from the clouds. The old gentleman turned to me, and 
gravely said, ‘Don’t you think, Mr. Crosse, it is rather impious to bottle 
the lightning?’ ‘And don’t you think, sir,’ I replied, ‘that it might be 
considered rather impious to bottle the rain-water ?’” 


This opened a discussion on tolerance, or rather the want of it. 
Kenyon blamed “ the graceless zealots” for engendering hatred 
instead of charity in the human breast. Landor has finely said: 


“T never hate. 
It is too troublesome; it rumples sleep, 
It settles on the dishes of the feast, 
It bites the fruit, it dips into-the wine; 
Then rather let my enemy hate me 
Than I hate him.” 


Thus we chatted on, till the well-piled wood fires had 
smouldered into dull redness, the candles in their sconces burned 
blue, as though a cold breath had dimmed them, and mysterious 
shadows crept out of the corners stealing around. Then another 
mood fell upon us—we talked of modern thought—of its assumed 
omniscience ; and Kenyon quoted Julius Hare’s saying, “ Man’s 
first word is Yes; his second, No; his third and last, Yes.” We 
agreed that, all said and done, we are in truth “still moving 
about in worlds not realised.” We have, despite all the gains 
of science, our moments of blank misgivings, and the mind in 
its own place is ever subject to those “obstinate questionings, 
before which our mortal nature trembles.” 

The writer had once a very interesting conversation with Sir 
Benjamin Brodie on the subject of those “ shadowy recollections ” 
which Wordsworth so finely alludes to in his “Intimations of 
Immortality.” And I took oecasion this well-remembered evening 
to repeat the remarkable words that Sir Benjamin had used. He 
said, ‘‘If a future life, why not pre-existence? I see no reason 
against it.” 
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“T have often thought,” said Andrew Crosse, “that this world is a place 
of punishment, where we are called upon to suffer for sins committed in 
some former state. But we know nothing of the past—of the present— 
of the future—except relatively ; we can only pray.” 


It was in the moment of “pious silence” following these 
remarks that an incident occurred which was singularly startling 
and impressive. There came upon us a sudden flash of light, 
illuminating the whole large room by the intensity of the blaze ; 
this was accompanied by a sharp cracking detonation. The light 
and sound proceeded from the organ-gallery ; but before we had 
time to say, what is it? there came another blinding flash and 
deafening crack; a few seconds of darkness, then another and 
another. For several minutes we were spell-bound ; then, more 
reassured, we watched the magnificent display, till at length the 
intermittent discharges grew weaker, and only at longer intervals, 
and after a time all was hushed. Meanwhile Mr. Crosse had 
thrown open one of the windows to look out upon the night. 
Snow-flakes were falling from out the darkness above—falling 
softly through the still air, on a white muffled world. In the 
utter silence of the solemn night came no sound or sign that 
Nature’s great factor was at work; but the same electricity that 
was silently starring the dead thistle with its corona of crystals, 
brought to us its message both visibly and audibly. 

The explanation of the incident was really very simple: the 
receiving balls connected with the exploring wires had been 
accidentally left about seven inches apart—hence the flash that 
would otherwise have passed away noiselessly. The curious 
thing was that we had had our mimic thunderstorm, though 
the outer world gave no appearance of electrical disturbance. 

Our revels now were ended, the pleasant days were over. 
Happily from us was hidden the book of fate, for, as a fact, this 
was the last meeting of the old schoolfellows under the Magician’s 
roof! Within two years of this time they had all passed away— 
Crosse, Eagles, and then Kenyon ! 

Crabb Robinson was the first to inform me of our dear friend’s 
illness. He had called, and “found Miss Bayley in tears, 
considering Kenyon’s case hopeless.” Procter and Hawthorne 
were there, and Kenyon spoke almost as usual—anxious and 
thoughtful for others. The illness lasted several months, but 
“ the scene-shifter Death ”—as Coleridge calls our surest friend— 
came at length, on the 6th of December, 1856. 

His brother Edward had died a fortnight before his own release, 
and in consequence John Kenyon made important changes in his 
will. The last days of his life were devoted to dictating fresh 
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codicils; and “with generous and discriminating kindness, he 
divided his large fortune amongst his friends.” There were no less 
than ninety legatees and annuitants named in this remarkable 
will. 

“This is indeed a sad grief.” writes Walter Savage Landor to Forster ; 
“ Kenyon was the kindest and most genial of friends ever known to me. I 
never saw a cloud upon his face. There was not a word he uttered, not a 
letter he wrote that did not carry on its surface some ray of light from 
the happiness he was spreading around him.” 
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A Day and a Vight on the Aiguille du Dru. 


Ir is strange, considering the swarms of visitors that overrun the 
district of Mont Blanc in the summer season, that so few people 
take up their quarters at the Montanvert. One might suppose 
that it would be the delight of the tourist to place himself, 
without delay or trouble, on the very brink of a wilderness of 
rock and ice, where he might study some of the sterner features 
of Nature face to face. There are many who stay at Chamouni 
merely for the charm of its surroundings. They have little 
pleasure in the motley assemblage which appears and disappears 
in every twenty-four hours. They are rather of those to whom 
“high mountains are a feeling, but the hum of human cities 
torture ;” and Chamouni, though little more than a village, is 
very human, and has a persistent, perceptible hum. Why do not 
such people, it may be asked, betake themselves for a while to 
the quieter retreat—three thousand feet above the Valley of 
the Arve ? 

One reason for this apparent neglect of a delightful resort is 
not far to seek. The hotel-keepers below are naturally anxious 
to retain their guests as long as possible, and they regard with 
a reasonable jealousy the rival attractions of the Montanvert. 
When appealed to for information, they are wont to present, with 
many a shrug and shiver, a forbidding picture of the discomforts 
experienced at such an altitude. Were unlimited credit given to 
their representations, the intending visitor might suppose that if 
he escaped starvation, he would probably be frozen in his bed. 
The altitude, of course, speaks for itself. A hotel, placed 
on the bank of a glacier, 6300 feet above the sea level, will 
not, naturally, be otherwise than cool after sundown; in 
the hottest weather a wood-fire in the little salon will be 
found pleasant enough when the work of the day is done. 
But though the air is keen and crisp, the cold is by no means 
excessive. There is no need to close your window at night, if 
you are in the habit of sleeping with it open all the year round 
at home. The Montanvert is of course no place for the invalid, 
or for any one who is not a tolerable walker. In your humblest 
rambles you must either take to the glacier or descend by the 
wooded path towards Chamouni. You may possibly, however, 
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be content to sit for hours on the little plateau outside the hotel 
and feast your eyes on such mountain scenery as in its variety 
and majesty can scarcely be surpassed elsewhere in the Alps. 

Of course a large proportion of those whom we may call the 
residents at the Montanvert are on climbing bent. The Aiguilles, 
which surround the position like grim fortresses, are not only 
majestic to the eye; they are also mostly very difficult of ascent. 
They are therefore dear to those for whom mountaineering has a 
charm which some consider so unaccountable. In the foreground, 
just across the glacier—in its aspect the most imperious of them 
all, rises, quite abruptly, the Aiguille du Dru. It is impossible, 
to look upon the noble peak— 

“This most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake, where the clouds 

Pause to repose themselves in passing by ”— 
without recalling with pride the history of its first ascent. In his 
delightful book, ‘ Above the Snow-Line,’ Mr. Clinton Dent has re- 
corded the eighteen unsuccessful attempts that he made to capture a 
stronghold which seemed to the rest of the world impregnable. 
Such failures, it has been well said, are the planks that reach suc- 
cess. Emboldened, it would seem, rather than discouraged by re- 
pulses extending over several years, Mr. Dent, like the spider that 
pointed the moral for the Scottish king, made one more attempt 
and succeeded. From any point of observation the Aiguille du 
Dru, with its smooth dark walls, serrated ridges, and tapering 
pinnacles terminating in the twin peaks of the summit, presents 
a formidable aspect. Those few persons only who have climbed 
either peak can fully appreciate the extraordinary difficulties 
overcome in that first ascent. 

The so-called Petit Dru, the western peak, is alone visible from 
the Montanvert. The main peak, which from its slightly greater 
height has been named the Grand Dru, lies, from that point of 
view, immediately behind the other. For symmetry of form and 
an appearance of sheer inaccessibility the lower peak affords a 
striking spectacle as it towers over the Mer de Glace. Both 
peaks are deemed worthy objects of the cragsman’s ambition, but 
fewer ascents have been made of the Little Dru by reason of the 
greater difficulty of its rocks. Many days are spent every 
season in waiting for the favourable conditions of weather which 
are indispensable for success. Climbers repair to the neigh- 
bourhood with designs on the Dru for two or three years in 
succession, and fail simply through bad weather. Though the 
rocks are too precipitous to allow much snow to rest on their 
surface, the Dru will not “go” until several days of sun 
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have melted the greater part of the snow and ice lying 
upon it. 

Early in August last I made my way to Chamouni, with 
the intention of ascending one or other of the Dru peaks. Three 
of us had walked from Vernayaz and arrived at Couttet’s 
drenched to the skin. The weather seemed hopeless indeed ; 
even Couttet’s barometer, with a most unusual veracity, refused 
to indicate a point above variable. The Aiguilles were as thickly 
powdered as a lacquey’s head, and it was plain that we should 
have plenty of time to get into condition before they would be 
open to the climber. Three days later we proceeded to the 
Montanvert. Here we found a few men who had been waiting 
for several days in the expectation of doing some big thing. 
Two or three of them had left in despair for Courmayeur, and 
returned under the illusions begotten of a couple of fine days 
and with hopes that were still deferred. Meanwhile they were 
beguiling their discontent by scrambling about among the séracs 
of the glacier or practising rock-climbing on the rough external 
walls of the hotel. In these circumstances both temper and 
condition become quickly impaired. One diversion which never 
failed, however, was the daily arrival of “the Polyglots” from 
Chamouni. You are at breakfast when the first batch appears; 
“From morn to noon. . . from noon to dewy eve” the incursion 
continues. ‘The aspect of many of these visitors is ludicrous. 
Mounted on the unhasty mule, and attended by a man or boy who 
is for the nonce dignified by the title of guide, they wear the serious 
air of those who are about to engage in some perilous adventure. 
Many of them indeed are cloaked and gaitered, on the hottest of 
days, as if equipped for an expedition to the North Pole. On 
their arrival at the Montanvert, they fortify themselves with a 
déjeuner of four or five courses, and then prepare for the passage 
of the glacier. First, woollen socks are drawn over their boots in 
the belief, sedulously fostered by the vendors of those articles, 
that certain destruction awaits him who places his foot on the 
ice without that protection. Then with infinite care and 
apparent misgivings they pick their way across the Mer de Glace 
by the well-known track to the Chapeau. Not one in a hundred 
of them thinks of ascending the glacier, to get a nearer view of 
its magnificent séracs. And the so-called guides, who know that 
more refreshment awaits them at the Chapeau, may be trusted 
not to suggest any deviation from the course ordinaire. Were it 
not for the daily incursion of “the Polyglots,” bad weather at 
the Montanvert would be much harder to bear. 

For several days after our arrival the weather, though it served 
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for minor excursions, was not good enough for the Aiguilles, and 
by degrees the number of our little community dwindled away. 
Three really fine days at the end of our second week induced the 
belief that we might at all events try the Grand Dru. Having 
secured Francois Simond and a second guide, two of us started 
one afternoon with the intention of sleeping out among the rocks 
just below the CharpSua Glacier. With that view we had 
despatched a porter with a supply of blankets to the lower gite. 
This plan of bivouacking near the scene of operations so as to 
secure a good start in the morning is rather delusive. The extra 
comfort of sleeping on a bed is reduced to a minimum when you 
must leave your hotel at midnight for the ascent. On the other 
hand little time is really gained by passing half a night among 
rocks, for a start cannot be made much before dawn; and the 
sudden changes of weather that occur among mountains are apt 
to defeat an expedition the prospects of which looked fair enough 
on the previous afternoon. 

On reaching the gite on the grass slope below the Glacier du 
Charpoua, we set to work with vigour to prepare our quarters for 
the night. Some of us hunted for dead rhododendron bushes by 
way of fuel, or pulled long tufts of grass as litter for the beds, 
or cut with our axes the large soft sods as a substitute for 
pillows, while the others scrambled up the rocks overhead in 
search of water, or stopped with stones and moss the more 
gaping of the crevices in the sides of the gite. It was an 
excellent cubicle, formed by the fall of an immense boulder, 
unbroken, on a couple of smaller boulders that lay side by side; 
in fine weather, with plenty of blankets, more comfortable 
sleeping-quarters could not be desired. To our dismay, however, 
we had scarcely completed our preparations for the night, and 
put the stock in the pot, when the sky became overcast and it 
began to rain. After dinner and a pipe we turned in for a few 
hours’ rest. A violent thunderstorm, which seemed to break just 
over our heads, soon roused us. As we lay on our baeks, looking 
out into the night through the hole which served as our doorway, 
frequent flashes of lightning made the darkness visible, and 
revealed in a magnificent outline against the blackest of skies the 
whole range of peaks beyond the glacier at the foot of the slope. 
The thunder that instantly followed rolled round the neighbouring 
heights—those “ silent pinnacles of aged snow ”—made the tour 
of Mont Blanc, and again and again returned. The full majesty 
of a thunderstorm can be fairly realised in such a situation. 
The rain that succeeded was less pleasing. I had fallen asleep 
again when my companion woke me with the irrelevant announce- 
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ment that the water was running down js back, and that our 
boots were being converted into “‘leather-bottels.” Soon the 
invading stream found its way into my grass-bed, and sleep 
became impossible. The guides, who had been lying under some 
rocks hard by, came in, and we all sat up, huddled together in a 
damp and shivering heap, and wished for day. At four o’clock 
the guides relit the fire with some wood they had contrived to 
keep dry, and made some chocolate. As soon as it was light, 
we struck our camp and went down at a great pace to the 
Montanvert. The weather had again broken up, and this 
experience made us determine to revert to our original plan of 
completing the expedition in one day. 

A few days later, the weather improving, we arranged to make 
another attempt, starting from the Montanvert. We turned out 
at eleven, and had some breakfast, if a post-meridian meal could 
be so called. While we were thus engaged, the wind, which had 
been blowing freshly during the evening, increased to a hurricane. 
We waited more than a hour in the hope of its abatement, and 
then crept back to our beds. The wind dropped when it was too 
late to make a start, and the next day proved perfectly fine; so 
we had the mortification, when we woke, of finding that we might 
have gone on after all, and of reflecting that if we had slept out 
we should probably have made our intended ascent. 

Of the five succeeding days only one was fine, and the outlook 
became so unpromising that before those days had passed the 
party in the hotel had melted away till only four of us were left. 
Two were ladies, the Misses R , of whom the elder sister has a 
well-deserved reputation for climbing. With the experience of 
several seasons in the Alps, in the course of which she has made 
many new expeditions, Miss R is a most accomplished moun- 
taineer. She is said to be absolutely tireless, and those who have 
walked with her have no difficulty in believing it. In addition to 
this extraordinary power of endurance, she is possessed of unusual 
courage and activity; as Michel Payot neatly said of her: 
“ Mademoiselle glisse sur les vochers comme le lézard.” The remaining 
member of our party was W——, an American advocate, a member 
of our Alpine Club, who took part in the expedition to Alaska in 
1888, when a determined attempt was made to ascend Mount 
St. Elias. Like Miss R——, he had come to the Montanvert with 
the express intention of trying the Aiguille du Dru. 

For a whole week our little party remained, waiting for this 
expedition. Once or twice stray travellers came in, but they were 
merely birds of passage, taking flight the next morning. So far 
from wishing an increase of our number, we came, after the first 
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two or three days, to hope that we might be left quite to ourselves. 
The weather was our sole anxiety, for unless it quickly cleared we 
should lose our chance of making our ascent. It was while we 
waited for a change that we formed the plan of trying the 
Aiguille du Dru in combination, so as to make the traverse of 
the two peaks, ascending both in the same day. The 
double ascent had only once been accomplished—by Monsieur 
Dunod, the French climber, in 1887. Starting from the gite, 
M. Dunod first ascended the Grand Dru. He then descended, by 
means of a great length of rope, the almost perpendicular rocks to 
a notch between the two peaks, leaving two porters on the arréte 
above to haul up the rope used in the descent. Having reached 
the cleft below he got up the Petit Dru, and thence descended to 
the gite. The passage from the lower to the higher peak had 
never been attempted. 

On Sunday, the 25th, the hoped-for change of wind and weather 
came at last. We had looked forward to that day as the turning 
point in our fortunes, for it seemed as if the elements, so long 
adverse, must take a spell of rest. The guides became less gloomy 
by reason of their faith in an almanac, the “Old Moore” of the 
Alps, which predicted a week’s fine weather for the end of August. 
So firm was their belief in this delectable prophecy that in all the 
rain of the previous day hopes had, like snails, put, out their horns. 
They went down early in their best rig to Chamouni for mass 
that Sunday morning, and on their return declared that they had 
prayed “le bon Dieu” for the fine weather till they were quite 
exhausted. The almanac proved a true prophet. In the afternoon 
the wind backed to the north, and the barometer and our spirits 
rose steadily together. ‘Two days later, Miss R and W——, 
with their respective guides, in two parties, made a successful 
ascent of the Aiguille Verte, which had never before been accom- 
plished by a lady. The stones, which are apt to exhibit the law 
of gravitation in a striking manner on that peak, gave no trouble, 
being kept tight by the extra covering of snow. Except that 
W ’s party got well peppered by an avalanche, from the main 
fall of which they happily escaped, the expedition was made 
without any misadventure. 

The next day Emile Rey, who had taken careful observations 
from the Verte, declared that the Dru would really “ go” at last. 
On the 29th we turned out once more at 11 p.m., and at midnight 
started on the expedition. We were all in the highest spirits, 
for the night gave promise of perfect weather. Miss R——, with 
Rey and Jean Baptiste Bich, was to ascend the Petit Dru while 
W and I, with Simond, Auguste Cupelin and Frédéric Payot 
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made our way to the summit of the Grand Dru; then the traverse 
of the respective parties from one peak to the other was to be 
effected, so that the return might be made by the opposite route 
in each case. The night was starlight, but there was no moon, and 
we needed lanterns to show the path to Les Ponts and to aid us 
in picking our way over the glacier and the moraine beyond. The 
moraine, with its loose stones and an occasional torrent, was not at 
all pleasant “ going” in the dark. 

We reached the upper gite at 3.50, and spent half-an-hour in 
making a second breakfast and preparing for the climb. The 
lanterns and the packs, with most of our provisiuns, were 
stowed away under the rocks, the guides carrying between them 
enough food for two or three meals and a skin holding a couple 
of bottles of wine. By Simond’s advice W—— and I left our 
axes behind that we might the more easily tackle the rocks, Thus 
lightened, at 4.20, just as the day broke, we resumed our walk. 
Miss R and her party, who had stopped at the gite below, 
made for the left, towards the Little Dru, while we went to the 
right side of the glacier. Several crevasses that had to be crossed 
here required careful attention, but the Bergschrund gave less 
trouble than usual, and in a shorter time than we had expected we 
gained the lower rocks of our peak. These at first were easy 
enough, and it seemed asif the difficulties of the ascent might 
have been overrated ; but this notion was soon dispelled, and we 
were obliged to take off our thick gloves, to get better hold as the 
rocks became smoother and more vertical, and now and again 
there was a “chimney ” full of ice that took a good deal of climbing. 
With the back and elbows jammed firmly against one wall and 
the feet planted against the other, each man in turn forced his 
way up these chimneys, dislodging in his struggles plenty of ice, 
which fell upon the head of the next man below. Coming last on 
the rope, I got generally the worst of the cascade, and received 
some blows from which a soft felt hat afforded an indifferent 
protection. The sun became pretty hot, and we were glad to 
put on our snow spectacles. In many places there was very 
little handhold or foothold, but whenever obtained it was perfectly 
sound; in this respect the Dru compares very favourably with 
the Schreckhorn, where the rotten rocks are apt to break as soon 
as your weight comes upon them. The ropes left on the mountain 
by previous visitors occasionally lent useful assistance, though 
exposure to the elements had given them avenerable appearance, 
and their stability was not above suspicion. A ladder, probably 
the one left by Mr. Dent on his first ascent, also saved us some 
time in one awkward place, but it seemed that by a slight détour 
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its aid might have been dispensed with. The ladder too had 
suffered from its varied experiences of weather, and several of 
the rungs were nearly worn through. There was some comfort 
in being the last to crawl up it and in reflecting that a very 
much heavier man had preceded you. In another place, a little 
farther on, where we had to make use of a hanging rope to get 
round a projecting buttress, the importance of being roped together 
on rocks was forcibly illustrated. The last man, mistaking the 
direction of the guides—a mistake that was the more excusable 
as they were all shouting at the same moment—made a jump for 
the ledge on the further side, trusting to the swing of the suspended 
rope to carry him round. The rope, however, as it swung got 
caught, and jerked him off his feet as he landed, before any of the 
others could lay hold of him. In an instant, to the dismay of his 
companions, he disappeared over the precipice. Happily the rope 
fastened round his waist had been hitched by the guide in front 
to a bit of rock, and it arrested the fall after a few feet. No 
damage was done, and clambering up the wall against which he 
was dangling, he quickly rejoined the others. 

The ascent of one peak is very much like that of another—at 
all events in its description for those who have never made it, 
and it will suffice to say that at 9.55 we reached the summit of 
the Grand Dru. We had taken 54 hours from the gite, which was 
fair time, considering our number on the rope. To our delight 
we found that Miss R--—’s party were already on the top of 
the Petit Dru, which they had gained five minutes earlier. 
Hearty shouts of congratulation were exchanged, and then we 
sat down to enjoy a well-earned meal. It was a glorious day for 
such a picnic. Scarce a cloud lay on any of the heights of snow 
or rock that extended farther than the eye could range; it 
seemed as if a whole world of snow and ice lay around us. In 
the far distance we could “ hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face,” 
as we recognised the giants of the Oberland. It has been said, 
truly enough, that very few ascents would be made for the sake 
alone of the view gained from the summit; when, however, that 
charm is added to those of the climb, the pleasure of the expedition 
and of its memories is sensibly enhanced. At such moments you 
can give a confident answer to the question of the Prophet Job: 
“Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow?” 

We basked on the summit of the Grand Dru till we were 
warned by shouts from the other peak that the most difficult part 
of our day’s work was still before us. At 10.45 we began to 
leave our respective positions and advance towards each other. 
Descending a few feet, our party proceeded along a narrow ar'réte 
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towards the Petit Dru. Meanwhile Miss R—— and her guides 
made their way down to the notch or cleft between the two peaks, 
and thence climbed to the foot of a precipice of rocks upon the upper 
edge of which our party now stood. These rocks are so nearly 
vertical that though those above might lower themselves to the 
little col, leaving their rope affixed to the ridge above, the ascent 
could not be made by a party below without some aid for the 
first man from the height above. Simond was the first to descend, 
the rest of our party “ paying out” the long rope in obedience to 
his shouts, for we could not see him after the first few feet. I 
followed, and found the pressure of the rope round the waist not 
very agreeable just after a hearty meal. It was difficult, while 
swinging like a bale on a crane, to make much use of your hands 
and feet against the rock wall, and your own ideas as to the 
precise moment when more rope was required did not always 
coincide with those upon which your friends above seemed to act. 
Dangling over a precipice at the end of a hundred feet of rope 
has novelty to recommend it, but I thought it an over-rated 
pastime, and was not sorry when I got sight of Rey who had 
anchored himself on a ledge a little above Miss R—— and Bich. 
Using Rey’s head and shoulders as a landing-place, I was drawn 
by him into a recess and placed beside Miss R——-, who was 
on a very narrow shelf, where an overhanging ledge gave some 
protection from the pieces of ice that came rattling down every 
moment from the rocks. The first to be drawn up was Rey, and 
he posted himself on the rocks a few feet from the top, that he 
might help the others in their ascent. Next W. came down, 
and it was Miss K——’s turn to ascend. The rope was securely 
fastened round her, and she went up without any hesitation. Then 
Cupelin and Payot joined us below, and Bich was the last to go up. 
His great weight gave us some apprehension, for the rope was 
getting frayed ; and he seemed twice as long as the others, no doubt 
through his wisely taking as much strain as he could off the rope by 
helping himself with his hands and feet. Our rope was then thrown 
down, but it caught on the rocks, and had to be cut by Simond, 
greatly to his disgust, after many ineffectual efforts to pull it out. 

More than two hours were consumed in thus exchanging the 
positions of the two parties; during the whole time the loud 
shouts in patois of the guides above and below kept up the 
excitement. The change effected, each party had little difficulty 
in gaining the peak vacated by the other party. Nearly three 
hours and a half had been spent in getting from one peak to 
the other, though they are only some three hundred feet apart. 
From the Little Dru we looked straight down on the Montanvert 
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and could distinguish a dark patch which represented the little 
crowd round the telescope in front of the hotel. In defiance of 
all the laws of acoustics, Payot, who was stirred by an unusual 
excitement, urged us to “make them hear down in the valley.” 
Taking the time from him, “ Un, deua, trois,’ we shouted till our 
throats ached. It is needless to add that a salute intended for 
the ears of persons six thousand feet below had a result similar to 
that of the memorable appeal by the prophets of Baal. A frantic 
waving of hats and arms was, it afterwards appeared, more 
effective ; so clear was the atmosphere that the people at the 
telescope could see us lighting our pipes as we sat back to back 
on the actual summit. Some one sent for Payot’s daughter, who 
lives at the Montanvert, and the joy of the girl when she descried 
the figure of “ Pap-a” was, we heard, very pleasant to witness. 
Both Payot and Cupelin had reason to be satisfied with the expe- 
dition so far, for though they are two of the best known of 
the Chamouni guides, neither of them had previously made 
the ascent of either peak of the Dru. 

At 2.30 we began our descent, hoping to reach the gite again 
in five hours, so as to be back at the Montanvert before midnight 
at the latest. Alas! for the vanity of human hopes, especially of 
hopes formed on a mountain. The rocks were from the first 
extremely difficult, more so indeed than those of the Great Dru, 
and the snow that remained in places was now in a very soft 
condition from the mid-day sun. The loss of a large portion of our 
rope hampered our movements, when, as often happened, there 
was no alternative but to lower each other down the great smooth 
slabs until foothold was found below. Only one man could move 
at a time, after the others were firmly placed, and we soon felt 
the serious inconvenience of being so many as five men on such 
a shortened rope. Simond still led, as he had done throughout 
the day. Once he suggested that one of the other two guides 
should take his place, but the offer excited no enthusiasm on their 
part, and it was not renewed. Simond’s great strength is 
apparent from his figure, but his prehensile power, which 
enabled him to stick to a rock wall as if he were nailed to it, 
excited surprise. In places where for a moment it looked as if 
he were beaten, he seemed to get up more almost by strength of 
will and muscle than by agility. The rocks dripped incessantly 
as the snow melted, and while we clung to them the water trickled 
down the sleeves or ran in an insinuating stream down the back. 
We wasted no time in the descent, but it was not possible to gain 
any in what presently became a race against Night. We slipped 
down in some places faster than seemed altogether prudent, and 
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with serious consequences to our raiment. Rocks are naturally 
more destructive in this respect than snow slopes, and the 
Aiguilles must have destroyed garments enough to stock the 
shops of several. second-hand dealers. The condition of my own 
clothes would have given credit to a story which is trite at the 
Montanvert. A climber is said to have arrived on his descent, 
just as the bell was ringing for table d’héte, whose principal attire 
consisted of an outer sheet of the Tinies which “his nether bulk 
embraced ” in airy folds. 

At seven o'clock the sun went down, and in twenty minutes 
more darkness came on. At 7.30 we could not see our way, and 
Simond quietly informed us that we must pass the night where we 
stood. It would obviously have been madness to proceed without a 
lantern on rocks so ditlicult and with a much crevassed glacier 
before us. There was a new moon, but it gave no light, and soon 
disappeared. The situation was unpleasant; we were on a snow- 
covered ledge on the lower rocks, about an hour from the glacier ; 
the last of the provisions we carried had been consumed on the 
Petit Dru, and we were very wet, our boots in particular being 
full of water. We had heard Rey shouting to us from the gite 
and seen the glimmer of the lanterns; Miss R and her 
smaller party had evidently got down before it became dark, and 
would be able to make their way to the Montanvert. That at 
least was some comfort to us. The night, at an elevation of 
some 9000 feet, would certainly be very cold, and W had 
unfortunately left his waistcoat at the gite. We had to get 
through nine hours of darkness somehow. The guides from the 
moment of our halt were very silent; they did not apparently 
relish the prospect after their severe exertions of nearly twenty 
hours. Presently they roped themselves again, and went off in 
in search of some water, while W and I trampled down the 
snow until we had made a fair standing-place, with a shelf rather 
higher than the knees in front, and a wall of rock behind to lean 
against. One of us on turning out his pockets to dry them found 
the very much squeezed half of a lemon, and this he devoured, 
pulp, pips, and peel, by way of staying an appetite that had 
become clamorous. ‘The consequences were unsatisfactory, and he 
subsequently expressed his regret that he had not dined off cold 
water like the others. 

Payot triumphantly produced an inch or two of candle from his 
waistcoat pocket, and this he lighted and placed on the snow 
shelf. It did little to enliven the surrounding gloom, and we 
soon blew it out, thinking it might be wanted for food before 
morning. By way of passing the time and keeping up the spirits 
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of the party, W—— sang all the songs he could remember, and 
we tried to get warm in discussing many varied subjects, including 
the respective merits of the American and British legal systems. 
The guides found a patch of bare rock a few feet lower down, and 
curled themselves up in a heap for warmth. Simond appeared to 
fall asleep at once, and to slumber peacefully for two or three 
hours ; but the others kept themselves awake, except for a few 
minutes at atime. I made up my mind not to sit down all night 
from fear of the consequences. Soon it grew very cold, and the snow 
became quite hard. The only way of keeping oneself awake was 
to jump up and down incessantly and go through such other 
gymnastic exercises as the limited space permitted. Tired of 
blinking at the peaks opposite, or at the star-sown heaven above 
them, my eyes would involuntarily close until I woke with a start 
as my head fell forward. In the act of recovering consciousness 
I sometimes dreamed, and the dream would be of a white cloth 
laid and a dinner served. The ledge of snow had suggested the 
cloth ; a raging appetite supplied the fancy of viands. 

“Through the long night.” What an interminable night it 
seemed! It gave a little occupation to crawl now and then to the 
water-bottle and deaden one’s hunger with a chill draught. The 
operation of extracting and replacing the wooden stopper with 
such numbed fingers took nearly three minutes, and made that 
little time pass. In the course of the night we discovered a fine 
treble echo among the heights, and this was awakened pretty 
frequently with a jodel to keep us company. We often asked each 
other the time, to prevent any one sleeping too soundly. Once 
drowsiness so far overcame me that I resolved to sit down—just for 
ten minutes as I assured myself; but the chill contact of the 
snow with my hand, in groping for the best place, roused me, and 
I recommenced my former exercises. ‘“ And this is one of the 
pleasures of climbing,” says some one. Assuredly not; our 
“night out” in such circumstances was an accident that might 
and should have been prevented. The experience is not to be 
recommended, but if desired, a fair imitation of it can be obtained 
athome. You have only to pick out a frosty night in winter, when 
there is snow on the ground, forego your dinner, and place yourself 
on the roof of your house, with a low parapet in front of you. A 
little fancy and much drowsiness towards the small hours will doubt- 
less give the adjacent roofs an appearance sufficiently resembling 
mountain forms. The cold will be much the same anywhere. 

The longest night passes, and at 3.30 the guides began to bestir 
themselves and make preparations for resuming the descent. 
Very welcome were these movements after the long vigil. With 
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the first appearance of dawn we roped again and fumbled our way 
down the rocks, so numbed at first that our movements were about 
as clumsy as those of a seal on sawdust. But warmth soon 
returned, and in an hour we stood upon the glacier. Meanwhile 
the rose-tints that herald the sunrise stole over the upper slopes of 
Mont Blanc, and presently the snow world smiles again, as 


“jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


All our attention, however, was devoted to getting down as 
quickly as possible. The glacier required much manceuvring, and 
W and I badly felt the want of our axes; but at 6.30 we 
reached the gite and regained our provisions. We found a pencil 
note left there by Miss R——- over-night, expressing her regret 
that no aid could be given us, for Rey had, very properly, 
insisted on the immediate return of her party to the Montanvert. 
Our appetites came again as we ate; we had been without food 
for nearly seventeen hours, but had ceased to feel any particular 
craving for it. Picking up the packs, axes and lanterns, we went 
down with all speed to the lower glacier, and arrived at the 
Montanvert at 8.30, having been out altogether thirty-two and a 
half hours. We were all tired, more from want of sleep than 
from hard work, but no one was a bit the worse for the adventure. 
One lesson may be learned from it—the imprudence of forming so 
large a party for the ascent of a very difficult Aiguille. Had we 
been only three on the rope, we should certainly have been spared 
our night on the rocks. 

A tribute of praise must be given to Miss R——’s feat of 
making the ascent of both peaks and returning to the Montanvert 
the same day—a day of twenty-two and a half hours! The Petit 
Dru had not previously been ascended by a lady, and Miss R ’s 
double performance will rank as one of the most notable in Alpine 
annals. 








T. A. Nasu. 
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Gone to Baltimore. 


O ’t1s merrily the pipers play, 
And there’s dancing on the moonlit shore, 
But how can I be glad without my Irish lad? 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 
Does he think of me, I wonder, in the far-off foreign town, 
With the pretty lasses round him and the starlight shining down ? 
Does he think of what he asked me by the old Killarney shore, 
When I told him that I loved him for ever evermore ? 
O ’tis merrily the pipers play, 
And there’s dancing on the moonlit shore, 
But how can I be glad without my Irish lad? 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 


Ah then, Thady darling, list to me and never mind the gold, 
It’s only you I’m wanting in the home you loved of old. 
Do you think I want a palace? ah! the smallest hut will do, 
If you only love me, Thady, and will take me there with you. 
O ’tis merrily the pipers play, 
And there’s dancing on the moonlit shore, 
But how can I be glad without my Irish lad? 
For he’s gone away to Baltimore. 


So if fortune fail you, Thady, and the gold you never find, 
Come back to dear old Ireland, and the girl you left behind ; 
She is waiting for you, darling, as she’s waited evermore, 
Since we parted in the moonlight by the old Killarney shore. 
And ’tis merrily the pipes shall play, 
And we'll dance upon the happy shore, 
When you sail across the sea, with all your heart for me, 
And you come again from Baltimore ! 


Frepertc E. WreAtTHERty. 
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Let Loose.* 
By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS.’ 


A rew years ago I took up architecture, and made a tour through 
Holland, studying the buildings of that interesting country. I 
had one companion on this expedition, who has since become one 
of the leading architects of the day. He was a tall grave man, 
slow of speech, absorbed in his work, and with a certain quiet 
power of overcoming obstacles which I have seldom seen equalled. 
A more careless man as to dress I have rarely met, and yet, in all 
the heat of July in Holland, I noticed that he never appeared 
without a high starched collar which had not even fashion to 
commend it at that time. 

I often chaffed him about his splendid collars, and asked him 
why he wore them, but without eliciting any response. One 
evening as we were walking back to our lodgings in Middleberg I 
attacked him for about the thirtieth time on the subject. 

“ Why on earth do you wear them?” I said. 

“ You have, I believe, asked me that question many times,” he 
replied, in his slow, precise utterance ; “but always on occasions 
when I was occupied. I am now at leisure, and I will tell you.” 

And he did. 

I have put down what he said, as nearly in his own words as I 
can remember them. 


Ten years ago, I was asked to read a paper on English Frescoes 
at the Institute of British Architects. I was determined to make 
the paper as good as I possibly could, down to the slightest 
details ; and I consulted many books on the subject, and studied 
every fresco I could find. My father, who had been an architect, 
had left me, at his death, all his papers and note-books on the 
subject of architecture. I searched them diligently, and found in 
one of them a slight unfinished sketch of nearly forty years ago, 
that specially interested me. Underneath was noted, in his clear 


* Since this story was written the author has been told that what was 
related as a personal experience was partially derived from a written 
source. Every effort has been made, but in vain, to discover this written 
source. If, however, it does exist, the author hopes the unintentional 
plagiarism will be forgiven. 
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small hand—Frrescoed east wall of crypt. Parish Church. Wet 
Waste-on-the- Wolds, Yorkshire (via Pickering).” 

The sketch had such a fascination for me that at last I decided 
to go there and see the fresco for myself. I had only a very 
vague idea as to where Wet Waste-on-the-Wolds was, but I was 
ambitious for the success of my paper; it was hot in London, and 
I set off on my long journey not without a certain degree of 
pleasure, with my dog Brian, a large nondescript brindled crea- 
ture, as my only companion. 

I reached Pickering, in Yorkshire, in the course of the after- 
noon, and then began a series of experiments on local lines which 
ended, after several hours, in my finding myself deposited at a 
little out-of-the-world station within nine or ten miles of Wet 
Waste. As no conveyance of any kind was to be had, I 
shouldered my little portmanteau, and set out on a long white 
road, that stretched away into the distance over the bare, treeless 
wold. I must have walked for several hours, over a waste of 
moorland patched with heather, when a doctor passed me, and 
gave me a lift to within a mile of my destination. The mile was 
a long one, and it was quite dark by the time I saw the feeble 
glimmer of lights in front of me, and found that I had reached 
Wet Waste. I had considerable difficulty in getting any one to 
take me in; but at last I persuaded the owner of the public- 
house to give me a bed, and quite tired out, I got into it as soon 
as possible, for fear he should change his mind, and fell asleep to 
the sound of a little stream below my window. 

I was up early next morning, and inquired directly after 
breakfast for the way to the clergyman’s house, which I found 
was close at hand. At Wet Waste everything was close at hand. 
The whole village seemed composed of a straggling row of one- 
storied grey stone houses, the same colour as the stone walls that 
separated the few fields enclosed from the surrounding waste, and 
as the little bridges over the beck that ran down one side of the 
grey wide street. Everything was grey. The church, the low 
tower of which I could see at a little distance, seemed to have 
been built of the same stone ; so was the parsonage when I came 
up to it, accompanied on my way by a mob of rough, uncouth 
children, who eyed me and Brian, with half-defiant curiosity. 

The clergyman was at home, and after a short delay I was 
admitted. Leaving Brian in charge of my drawing materials I 
followed the servant into a low panelled room in which at a 
latticed window a very old man was sitting. The morning light 
fell on his white head bent low over a litter of papers and books. 

“Mr. Er ?” He said looking up slowly, with one finger 
keeping his place in a book. 
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“ Blake.” 

“Blake,” he repeated after me, and was silent. 

I told him that I was an architect ; that I had come to study a 
fresco in the crypt of his church ; and asked for the keys. 

“The crypt,” he said, pushing up his spectacles and peering 
hard at me. “The crypt has been closed for thirty years. Ever 
since——” and he stopped short. 

“‘T should be much obliged for the keys,” I said again. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘“ No one goes in there now.” 

“Tt is a pity,” I remarked, “ for I have come a long way with 
that one object,” and I told him about the paper I had been 
asked to read, and the trouble I was taking with it. 

He became interested. “Ah!” he said, laying down his pen, 
and removing his finger from the page before him, “I can 
understand that. I also was young once, and fired with am- 
bition. The lines have fallen to me in somewhat lonely places, 
and for forty years I have held the cure of souls in this place, 
where truly I have seen but little of the world, though I myself 
may be not unknown in the paths of literature. Possibly you 
may have read a pamphlet, written by myself, on the Syrian 
version of the Three Authentic Epistles of Ignatius ?” 

“ Sir,” I said, “I am ashamed to confess that I have not time 
to read even the most celebrated books. My one object in life is 
my art. Ars longa, vita brevis, you know.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the old man, evidently dis- 
appointed, but looking at me kindly. “ There are diversities of 
gifts, and if the Lord has entrusted you with a talent, look to it. 
Lay it not up in a napkin.” 

I said I would not do so if he would lend me the keys of the 
crypt. He seemed startled by my recurrence to the subject and 
looked undecided. 

“Why not?” he murmured to himself. “The youth appears 
a good youth. And superstition! What is it but distrust in 
God!” 

He got up slowly, and taking a large bunch of keys out of his 
pocket opened with one of them an oak cupboard in the corner of 
the room. 

“They should be here,” he muttered, peering in; “but the 
dust of many years deceives the eye. See, my son, if among 
these parchments there; be two keys; one of iron and very large, 
and the other steel, and of a long and thin appearance.” 

I went eagerly to help him, and presently found in a back 
drawer two keys tied together, which he recognised at once, 
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“Those are they,” he said. “The long one opens the first 
door at the bottom of the steps which go down against the outside 
wall of the church hard by the sword graven in the wall. The 
second opens (but it is hard of opening and of shutting) the iron 
door within the passage leading to the crypt itself. My son, is it 
necessary to your treatise that you should enter this crypt?” 

I replied that it was absolutely necessary. 

“Then take them,” he said; “and in the evening you will 
bring them to me again.” 

I said I might want to go several days running, and asked if he 
would not allow me to keep them till I had finished my work, but 
on that point he was firm. 

“Likewise,” he added, “be careful that you lock the first door 
at the foot of the steps before you unlock the second, and lock 
the second also while you are within. Furthermore, when you 
come out lock the iron inner door as well as the wooden one.” 

I promised I would do so, and, after thanking him, hurried 
away, delighted at my success in obtaining the keys. Finding 
Brian and my sketching materials waiting for me in the porch, I 
eluded the vigilance of my escort of children by taking the 
narrow private path between the parsonage and the church 
which was close at hand, standing in a quadrangle of ancient 
yews. 

The church itself was interesting, and I noticed that it must 
have arisen out of the ruins of a previous edifice, judging from 
the number of fragments of stone caps and arches, bearing traces 
of very early carving, now built into the walls. There were incised 
crosses, too, in some places, and one especially caught my attention, 
being flanked by a large sword. It was in trying to get a nearer 
look at this that I stumbled, and looking down saw at my feet a 
flight of narrow stone steps, green with moss and mildew. 
Evidently this was the entrance to the crypt. I at once descended 
the steps, taking care of my footing, for they were damp and 
slippery in the extreme. Brian accompanied me, as nothing 
would induce him to remain behind. By the time I had reached 
the bottom of the stairs I found myself almost in darkness, and 
I had to strike a light before I could find the keyhole and the 
proper key to fit into it. The door, which was of wood, opened 
inwards fairly easily, although an accumulation of mould and 
rubbish on the ground outside showed it had not been used for 
many years. Having got through it, which was not altogether 
an easy matter, as nothing would induce it to open more than 
about eighteen inches, I carefully locked it behind me, although 
I should have preferred to leave it open, as there is to some minds 
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an unpleasant feeling in being locked in anywhere, in case of a 
sudden exit seeming advisable. 

I kept my candle alight with some difficulty, and after groping 
my way down a low and of course exceedingly dank passage, came 
to another door. I noticed that it was of iron, and had a long 
bolt, which, however, was broken. Without delay I fitted the 
second key into the lock, and pushing the door open after con- 
siderable difficulty, I felt the cold breath of the crypt upon my 
face. I must own I experienced a momentary regret at locking 
the second door again as soon as I was well inside, but I felt it 
my duty todo so. Then, leaving the key in the lock, I seized my 
candle and looked round. I was standing in a low vaulted 
chamber with groined roof, cut out of the solid rock. It was 
difficult to see where the crypt ended, as further light thrown on 
any point only showed other rough archways or openings, cut in 
the rock, which had probably served at one time for family vaults. 
A peculiarity of the Wet Waste crypt, which I had not noticed in 
other places of that description, was the beautiful arrangement of 
skulls and bones which were packed about four feet high on 
either side. The skulls were symmetrically built up to within a 
few inches of the top of the low archways on my left, and the 
shin bones were arranged in the same manner on my right. But 
the fresco! I looked round for it in vain. Perceiving at the 
further end of the crypt a very low and very massive archway, 
the entrance to which was not filled up with bones, I passed 
under it, and found myself in a second much smaller chamber. 
Holding my candle above my head, the first object its light fell 
upon was—the fresco, and at a glance I saw that it was unique. 
Setting down some of my things with a trembling hand on a 
rough stone shelf hard by, which had evidently been a credence 
table, I examined the work more closely. It was a reredos over 
what had probably been the altar at the time the priests were 
proscribed. The fresco belonged to the earliest part of the 
fifteenth century, and was so perfectly preserved that I could 
almost trace the limits of each day’s work in the plaster, as the 
artist had dashed it on, and smoothed it out with his trowel. 
The subject was the Ascension, gloriously treated. I can hardly 
describe my elation as I stood and looked at it, and reflected that 
this magnificent specimen of English fresco painting would be 
made known to the world by myself. Recollecting myself at last, 
I opened my sketching bag, and, lighting all the candles I had 
brought with me, set to work. 

Brian walked about near me, and though I was not otherwise 
than glad of his company in my rather lonely position, I wished 
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several times I had left him behind. He seemed restless, and 
even the sight of so many bones appeared to exercise no soothing 
effect upon him. At last, however, after repeated commands, he 
lay down watchful but motionless on the stone floor. 

I must have worked for several hours, and I was pausing to 
rest my eyes and hands when I noticed for the first time the 
intense stillness that seemed to surround me. No sound from 
the outer world reached me. No sound from me could reach the 
outer world. The church clock which had clanged out so loud 
and ponderously as I went down the steps, had not since sent the 
faintest whisper of its iron tongue down to me below. All was 
silent as the grave. This was the grave. Those who had come 
here had indeed gone down into silence. I repeated the words 
to myself, or rather they repeated themselves to me. 

Gone down into silence. 

I was awakened from my reverie by a faint sound. I sat still 
and listened. Bats occasionally frequent vaults and underground 
places. 

The sound continued, a faint, stealthy, rather unpleasant 
sound. I do not know what kinds of sounds bats make, whether 
pleasant or otherwise. Suddenly there was a noise as of something 
falling, a momentary pause—and then—an almost imperceptible 
but distinct jangle as of a key. 

I had left the key in the lock after I had turned it, and I now 
regretted having done so. I got up, took one of the candles, and 
went back into the larger crypt, for though I hope I am not made 
nervous by hearing a noise for which I cannot instantly account, 
still, on occasions of this kind, I must honestly say I would 
rather they did not occur. As I came towards the iron door, 
there was another distinct (I had almost said hurried) sound. 
The impression on my mind was one of great haste. When I 
reached the door, and held the candle near the lock to take out 
the key, I perceived that the other one, which hung by a short 
string to its fellow, was vibrating slightly. I should have 
preferred not to find it vibrating, as there seemed no occasion 
for such a course; but I put them both into my pocket, and 
turned to go back to my work. As I turned I saw on the ground 
what had occasioned the louder noise I had heard, namely, a skull 
which had evidently just slipped from its place on the top of one 
of the walls of bones, and had rolled almost to my feet. There, 
disclosing a few more inches of the top of an archway behind, 
was the place from which it had been dislodged. I stooped to 
pick it up, but fearing to displace any more skulls by meddling 
with the pile, and not liking to gather up its scattered teeth, I 
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let it lie, and went back to my work, in which I was soon so 
completely absorbed that I was only roused at last by my candles 
beginning to burn low and go out one after another. 

Then, with a sigh of regret, for I had not nearly finished, I 
turned to go. Poor Brian, who had never quite reconciled 
himself to the place, was almost beside himself with delight. As 
I opened the iron door he pushed past me, and a moment later I 
heard him whining and scratching, and I had almost added 
beating, against the wooden one. I locked the iron door, and 
hurried down the passage as quickly as I could, and almost before I 
had got the other one ajar there seemed to be a rush past me 
into the open air, and Brian was bounding up the steps and out 
of sight. As I stopped to take out the key I felt quite deserted 
and left behind. When I came out once more into the sunlight 
there was a vague sensation all about me in the air of exultant 
freedom. 

It was quite late in the afternoon, and, after I had sauntered 
back to the parsonage to give up the keys, I persuaded the people 
of the public house to let me join in the family meal which was 
spread out in the kitchen. The inhabitants of Wet Waste were 
primitive people, with the frank, unabashed manner that flourishes 
still in lonely places, especially in the wilds of Yorkshire; but I 
had no idea that, in these days of penny posts and cheap news- 
papers, such entire ignorance of the outer world could have 
existed in any corner, however remote, of Great Britain. 

When I took one of the neighbour’s children on my knee, a 
pretty little girl with the palest aureole of flaxen hair I had ever 
seen, and began to draw pictures for-her of the birds and beasts 
of other countries, I was instantly surrounded by a crowd of 
children, and even grown-up people, while others came to their 
doorways and looked on from a distance, calling to each other in 
the strident unknown tongue which I have since discovered goes 
by the name of “ Broad Yorkshire.” 

The following morning as I came out of my room, I perceived 
that something was amiss in the village. A buzz of voices 
reached me as I passed the bar, and in the next house I could 
hear through the open window a high-pitched wail of lamen- 
tation. 

The woman who brought me in my breakfast was in tears, 
and in answer to my questions told me that the neighbour's 
child, the little girl whom I had taken on my knee the evening 
before, the pet and plaything of the village, had died in the 
night. 


I felt sorry for the general grief that the little thing’s death 
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seemed to cause, and the uncontrolled wailing of the poor mother 
took my appetite away. 

I hurried off early to my work, calling on my way for the 
keys, and with Brian for my companion descended once more 
into the crypt, and drew and measured with an absorption that 
gave me no time that day to listen for sounds real or fancied. 
Brian, too, on this occasion seemed quite content, and slept 
peacefully beside me on the stone floor. When I had worked as 
long as I could, I put away my books with regret that even then 
I had not quite finished as I had hoped to do. It would be 
necessary to come again for a short time on the morrow. When 
I returned the keys late that afternoon, the old clergyman met 
me at the door, and asked me to come in and have tea with him. 

“And has the work prospered?” he asked as we sat down in 
the long, low room, into which I had just been ushered, and 
where he seemed to live entirely. 

I told him it had, and showed it to him. 

“ You have seen the original of course? ” I said. 

“Once,” he replied, gazing fixedly at it. He evidently did 
not care to be communicative, so I turned the conversation to the 
age of the church. 

“ All here is old,” he said. ‘ When I was young, forty years 
ago, and came here because I had no means of mine own, and 
was much moved to marry at that time, I felt oppressed that all 
was so old; and that this place was so far removed from the 
world, for which I had at times longings grievous to be borne; 
but I had chosen my lot, and with it I was forced to be content. 
My son, marry not in youth, for love, which truly in that season 
is a mighty power, turns away the heart from study, and young 
children break the back of ambition. Neither marry in middle 
life when the talk ef a woman is become a weariness, so, you 
will not be burdened with a wife in your old age.” 

I asked if the neighbouring villages were as antiquated as 
Wet Waste. 

“Yes, all about here is old,” he repeated. ‘The paved road 
leading to Dyke Fens is an ancient park road, made even in the 
time of the Romans. Dyke Fens which is very near here, a 
matter but of four or five miles, is likewise old, and forgotten by 
the world. The Reformation never reached it. It stopped here. 
And at Dyke Fens they still have a priest and a bell, and bow 
down before the saints. It is a damnable heresy, and weekly I 
expound it as such to the people, showing them true doctrine ; 
and I have heard that this same priest has s0 far yielded himself 
to the Evil One that he has preached against me as withholding 
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Gospel truths from my flock; but I take no heed of it, neither of 
his pamphlet touching the Clementine Homilies, in which he 
vainly contradicts that which I have plainly set forth and proven 
beyond doubt, concerning the word Asaph.” 

The old man was fairly off on his favourite subject, and it was 
some time before I could get away. As it was he followed me to 
the door, and I only escaped because the old clerk hobbled up at 
that moment, and claimed his attention. 

The following morning I went for the keys the third and last 
time. I had decided to leave early the next day. I was tired of 
Wet Waste, and a certain gloom seemed to my fancy to be gathering 
over the place. There was a sensation of trouble in the air, as 
if, although the day was bright and clear, a storm were coming. 

This morning to my astonishment the keys were refused to me 
when I asked for them. I did not however take the refusal as 
final, and after a little delay I was shown into the room where as 
usual the clergyman was sitting, or rather on this occasion was 
walking up and down. 

“My son,” he said with vehemence, “I know wherefore you 
have come, but it is of no avail. I cannot lend the keys again.” 

I replied that, on the contrary, I hoped he would give them to 
me at once. 

“Tt is impossible,” he repeated. “I did wrong, exceeding 
wrong. I will never part with them again.” 

“Why not?” 

He hesitated, and then said, slowly— 

“The old clerk, Abraham Kelly, died last night.” He paused 
and then went on: “ The doctor has just been here to tell me of that 
which is a mystery to him. I do not wish the people of the place 
to know it, and only to me he has mentioned it, but he has 
discovered plainly on the throat of the old man, and also, but 
more faintly on the child’s, marks as of strangulation. None but 
he has observed it, and he is at a loss how to account for it. I, 
alas! can account for it but in one way, but in one way.” 

I did not see what all this had to do with the crypt, but to 
humour the old man, I asked what that way was. 

“Tt is a long story, and haply to a stranger, it may appear but 
foolishness, but I will even tell it, for I perceive that unless I 
furnish a reason for withholding the keys you will not cease to 
entreat me for them. 

“T told you at first when you inquired of me concerning the 
crypt, that it had been closed these thirty years, and so it was. 
Thirty years ago a certain Sir Roger Despard, even the lord of 
the manor of Wet Waste and Dyke Fens, the last of his family, 
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which is now, thank the Lord, extinct, died. He was an evil man 
of a vile life, neither fearing God nor regarding man, and the 
Lord appeared to have given him over to the tormentors even in 
this world, for he suffered many things of his vices, more 
especially from drunkenness, in which seasons, and they were 
many, he was as one possessed by seven devils, being an 
abomination to his household, and a root of bitterness to all, both 
high and low. 

“ And at last the cup of his iniquity being full to the brim he 
came to die, and I went to exhort him on‘ his death-bed, for I 
heard that terror had come upon him,and that evil imaginations 
encompassed him so thick on every side, that few of them that 
were with him could abide in his presence. But when I saw him 
I perceived that there was no place of repentance left for him, 
and he scoffed at me and my superstition, even as he lay dying, 
and swore there was no God and no angel, and all were damned 
even as he was. And the next day towards evening the pains of 
death came upon him, and he raved the more exceedingly, inas- 
much as he said he was being strangled by the evil one. Now on 
his table was his hunting knife, and with his last strength he 
crept and laid hold upon it, no man withstanding him, and sware 
a great oath that if he went down to burn in hell, he would leave 
one of his hands behind on earth, and that it would never rest 
until it had drawn blood from the throat of another, and strangled 
him, even as he himself was being strangled. And he cut off his 
own right hand at the wrist, and no man dared go near him to 
stop him, and the blood went through the floor, even down to the 
ceiling of the room below, and thereupon he died. 

“And they called me in the night, and told me of his oath, 
and I counselled that no man should speak of it, and I took 
the dead hand which none had ventured to touch, and I laid it 
beside him in his coffin; for I thought it better he should take 
it with him, so that he might have it, if haply some day after 
much tribulation he should perchance be moved to stretch forth 
his hands towards God. But the story got spread about, and the 
people were affrighted, so when he came to be buried in the place 
of his fathers, he being the last of his family, and the crypt like- 
wise full, I had it closed, and kept the keys myself, and suffered 
no man to enter therein any more; for truly he was a man of an 
evil life, and the devil is not yet wholly overcome, nor cast 
chained into the lake of fire. So in time the story died out, 
for in thirty years much is forgotten. And when you came and 
asked me for the keys I was at the first minded to withhold them, 
but I thought it was a vain superstition, and I perceived that you 
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do but ask a second time for what is first refused; so I let you 
have them, seeing it was not an idle curiosity, but a desire to im- 
prove the talent committed to you, that led you to require them.” 

The old man stopped, and I remained silent, wondering what 
would be the best way to get them just once more. 

“Surely, sir,” I said at last, “ one so cultivated and deeply read 
as yourself cannot be biassed by an idle superstition.” 

“T trust not,” he replied, “and yet—it is a strange thing that 
since the crypt was opened two people have died, and the mark is 
plain upon the throat of the old man, and visible on the young 
child. No blood was drawn, but the second time the grip was 
stronger than the first. The third time, perchance——” 

“Superstition such as that,’ I said with authority, “is an 
entire want of faith in God. You once said so yourself.” 

I took a high moral tone which is often efficacious with con- 
scientious humble-minded people. 

He agreed, and accused himself of not having faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, but even when I had got him as far as that, I 
had a severe struggle for the keys. It was only when I finally 
explained to him that if any malign influence had been let loose 
the first day, at any rate, it was out now for good or evil, and no 
further going or coming of mine could make any difference, that 
I finally gained my point. I was young, and he was old; and, 
being somewhat shaken by what had occurred, he gave in at last, 
and I wrested the keys from him. 

I will not deny that I went down the steps that day with a 
vague, undefinable repugnance, which was only accentuated by 
the closing of the two doors behind me. I remembered then, for 
the first time, the faint jangling of the key, and other sounds 
which I had noticed the first day, and how one of the skulls had 
fallen. I went to the place where it still lay. I have already 
said these walls of skulls were built up so high as to be within a 
few inches of the top of the low archways that led into more 
distant portions of the vault. The displacement of the skull in 
question had left a small hole, just large enough for me to put 
my hand through. I noticed for the first time, over the archway 
above it, a carved coat of arms, and the name, now almost 
obliterated, of Despard. This, no doubt, was the Despard vault. 
I could not resist moving a few more skulls and looking in, 
holding my candle as near the aperture as I could. The vault 
was full. Piled high, one upon another, were old coffins, and 
remnants of coffins, and strewn bones. I think when I come to 
die, I would rather go home to the earth, than try to keep up 
appearances in a vault. The coffin nearest the archway alone 
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was intact, save for a large crack across the lid. I could not get 
a ray from my candle to fall on the brass plates, but I felt no 
doubt this was the coffin of the wicked Sir Roger. I put back 
the skulls, including the one which had rolled down, and carefully 
finished my work. I was not there much more than an hour, but 
I was glad to get away. 

If I could have left Wet Waste that day, I should have done so, 
for I had a totally unreasonable longing to leave the place; but I 
found that only one train stopped during the day at the station 
from which I had come, and that it would not be possible to be in 
time for it that day. 

Accordingly I submitted to the inevitable, and wandered about 
with Brian for the remainder of the afternoon, and until late into 
the evening, sketching and smoking. The day was oppressively 
hot, and even after the sun had set across the burnt stretches of 
the wolds, it seemed to grow very little cooler. Not a breath 
stirred. In the evening, when I was tired of loitering in the 
lanes, I went up to my own room, and, after contemplating afresh 
my finished study of the fresco, I suddenly set to work to write 
the part of my paper bearing uponit. As a rule I write with 
difficulty, but that evening words came to me with winged speed, 
and with them a hovering impression that I must make haste, 
that I was much pressed for time. I wrote and wrote, until my 
candles guttered out, and left me trying to finish by the moonlight, 
which, until I endeavoured to write by it, seemed as clear as day. 

I had to put away my MS., and feeling it was too early to go 
to bed, for the church clock was just counting out ten, I sat down 
by the open window and leaned out to try and catch a breath of 
air. It was a lovely night, and as I looked out my nervous haste 
and hurry of mind died down. The moon was sailing clear and 
tranquil over a fleckless sky; was touching the rugged village, 
the mist-dimmed trees, and ghostly wolds beyond, with a glory of 
her own. 

The little stream below my window was not all that a stream 
should be. In the day time, fleets of unseaworthy refuse 
constantly hurried down it; it owned to dead kittens in the 
shallow places; but to-night it looked innocent and clear, under 
the loving eye of the moon that saw it, not as it was, but as it 
ought to be. 

I sat a long time leaning against the window-sill. The heat 
was still intense. I am not, as a rule, easily elated or readily 


‘ east down, but asI sat that night in the lonely village on the 


moors, with Brian’s head against my knee, how or why I know 
not, a great depression gradually came upon me. 
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My mind went back to the crypt and the countless dead who 
had been laidthere. The sight of the goal to which all human 
life, and strength, and beauty, travel in the end, had not affected 
me at the time, but now, the very air about me seemed heavy 
with death, 

What was the good, I asked myself, of working and toiling, and 
grinding down my heart and youth in the mill of long and 
strenuous effort; seeing that in the grave folly and talent, idle- 
ness and labour lie together, and are alike forgotten. Labour 
seemed to stretch before me till my heart ached to think of it, to 
stretch before me even to the end of life, and then came, as the 
recompense of my labour—the grave. Even if I succeeded, if 
after wearing my life threadbare with toil, I succeeded, what 
remained to me in theend? The grave. A little sooner, while the 
hands and eyes were still strong to labour, or a little later when 
all power and vision had been taken from them; sooner or later 
only—the grave. 

I roused myself at last, when the moon came to look in upon 
me where I sat, and, leaving the window open, I pulled myself 
together, and went to bed. 

I fell asleep almost immediately, but I do not fancy I could 
have been asleep very long when I was wakened by Brian. He 
was growling in a low muffled tone, as he sometimes did in his 
sleep, when his nose was buried in his rug. I called out to him 
to shut up, and as he did not do so, turned in bed to find my 
match box or something to throw at him. The moonlight was 
still in the room, and as I looked at him, I saw him raise his 
head and evidently wake up. I admonished him, and was just 
on the point of falling asleep when he began to growl again 
in a low savage manner that waked me most effectually. 
Presently he shook himself and got up, and began prowling 
about the room. I sat up in bed and called to him, but 
he paid no attention. Suddenly I saw him stop short in the 
moonlight; he showed his teeth, and crouched down, his eyes 
following something in the air. I looked at him inhorror. Was 
he going mad? His eyes were glaring and his head moved 
slightly as if he were following the rapid movements of an enemy. 
Then with a furious snarl, he suddenly sprang from the ground, 
and rushed in great leaps across the room towards me, dashing 
himself against the furniture, his eyes rolling, snatching and 
tearing wildly in the air with his teeth. I saw he had gone mad. 
I leaped out of bed, and rushing at him caught him by the throat. 
The moon had gone behind a cloud, but in the darkness I felt him 
turn upon me, felt him rise up, and his teeth close in my throat. 
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I was being strangled. With all the strength of despair I kept 
my grip of his neck, and dragging him across the room tried to 
crush in his head against the iron rail of my bedstead. It was 
my only chance. I felt the blood running down my neck. I was 
suffocating. After one moment of frightful struggle I beat his 
head against the bar, and heard his skull give way. I felt him 
give one strong shudder, a groan, and then I fainted away. 


When I came to myself I was lying on the floor, surrounded by 
the people of the house, my reddened hands still clutching 
Brian’s throat. Some one was holding a candle towards me, 
and the draught from the window made it flare and waver. I 
looked at Brian. He was stone dead. The blood from his 
battered head was trickling slowly over my hands. His great jaw 
was fixed in something that—in the uncertain light—I could not see. 

They turned the light a little. 

“Oh God!” I shrieked. “There! Look! look!” 

“ He’s off his head,” said some one, and I fainted again. 

* * # * * os 

I was ill for about a fortnight without regaining consciousness, 
a waste of time of which even now I cannot think without 
poignant regret. When I did recover consciousness I found I 
was being carefully nursed by the old clergyman and the people 
of the house. I have often heard the unkindness of the world in 
general inveighed against, but for my part I can honestly say that 
I have received many more kindnesses than I really have time to 
repay. Country people especially are remarkably attentive to 
strangers in illness. 

I could not rest until I had seen the doctor who attended me, 
and had received his assurance that I should be equal to reading 
my paper on the appointed day. This pressing anxiety removed, 
I told him of what I had seen before I fainted the second time. 
He listened attentively, and then assured me, in a manner that 
was intended to be soothing, that I was suffering from an 
hallucination, due, no doubt, to the shock of my dog’s sudden 
madness. 

“Did you see the dog after it was dead ?” I asked. 

He said he did. The whole jaw was covered with blood and 
foam ; the teeth certainly seemed convulsively fixed, but the case 
being evidently one of extraordinarily virulent hydrophobia, 


owing to the intense heat, he had had the body buried imme- 
diately. 


My companion stopped speaking as we reached our lodgings, 
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and went upstairs. Then, lighting a candle, he slowly turned 
down his collar. 

“You see I have the marks still,” he said; “but I have no 
fear of dying of hydrophobia. I am told such peculiar scars 
could not have been made by the teeth of a dog. If you look 
closely you see the pressure of the five fingers. That is the 
reason why I wear high collars.” 

















Co a Sriend 


ON HIS TAKING POSSESSION OF A HOUSE HE HAD BUILT. 





“© libri, soli liberales et liberi, qui omni petenti tribuitis et omnes 
manumittis vobis sedulo servientes!”—The Philobiblion of Richard de 


Bury, A.D. 1345. 




























































































Dear Friend, I think of thee and thine 
In that new home where thou dost rest: 
That Peace there be both host and guest 

Is ardent wish and prayer of mine. 


When, weary from the hive of men, 
Thou comest home at close of day, 
May Peace, upon the threshold, stay 

The cares that dare to dog thee then. 


I picture thee with pen and book 
In that still study, where I strayed ; 
Of all the house, this spot is made 
Most homelike by thy genial look. 


Here dwell the friends whose hearts are warm— 
A goodly fellowship in sooth ; 
Not few have been thy friends from youth, 
Ne’er left thy side in calm or storm. 


On Lamb I see thee bend thine eyes; 
A truer heart ne’er beat on earth; 
I wonder not his moan and mirth 

Thus move thee—quick to sympathise. 


Here Wordsworth often to thee sings 
Those songs, deep, pure, as Alpine snows; 
Earth’s joys—nay ! Heaven’s itself he knows, 
Clear sighted, with an eagle’s wings. 


And many more around thee here— 
From Rome, from Hellas, Iran old, 
All these their kingly hearts unfold 

And whisper wisdom in thine ear. 





JoHN Jervis BERESFORD. 


Dandyism. 


“Le Dandy, supréme incarnation de Vidée du Beau transportée dans la vie 
matérielle, celui qui dicte la forme et régle les maniéres.” 


Toan observer of the finer social nuances signs are not wanting 
of a reviving curiosity as to the enigmatic phase of civilisation 
“bizarre comme le duel,” known by the name of Dandyism. Not 
merely hyper-refinement and minute attention to detail in the 
affairs of dress are here denoted by Dandyism, although such is 
possibly the original, and undoubtedly the commonly accepted 
sense of the word. Taste in dress will always remain one of the 
outward and visible signs of what (without irreverence) may be 
called the inward and spiritual grace of Dandyism. Nor is it 
here proposed to retail once again the musty anecdotes such as 
those of “ George, ring the bell!” ‘“ Who’s your fat friend ?” and 
“These are our failures!” They have done their work well a 
thousand times, and will do it a thousand more; but no part of 
that heavy duty consists in throwing any light upon what manner 
of man their supposed author was, nor how it came to pass 
that one whom the best amongst his contemporaries regarded 
as “the mould of form” with the courtier’s, if not the scholar’s 
tongue, should be known to the next generation as the coiner 
of a few empty impertinences. The anecdote-monger may crop 
the dry stubble in this over-gleaned field of Dandyism, from 
Alcibiades to Brummell, in. the pages of Jesse, and Doran, and 
Timbs. Let us rather, avoiding the path chosen by such sour- 
faced moralists as the anonymous author of ‘The Mirage of 
Life’ (a work only redeemed from utter vacuity and obtuseness by 
Tenniel’s charming illustrations), resist the impulse to be led 
into a denunciation of the world of fashion as the special play- 
ground of the devil, and, following the guidance of such acute 
observers and critics of life as Stendhal, Baudelaire, and Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, see whether they will afford us any insight into the 
true nature of Dandyism, its origin and final expression in our 
own country. 

Impossible as it seems for the average French man of letters to 
acquire even a superficially accurate knowledge of our idioms, 
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our manners and modes of thought, it has been reserved for a few 
of the choicer spirits of French literature to point out to us the 
inner meaning of one of our most exclusive and insular products 
—this of Dandyism. What to ourselves has appeared below the 
dignity of serious reflection has been to them the subject of 
philosophical analysis, which has furnished us with the best 
explanation as yet to hand of Dandyism, and to which, as will 
immediately appear, the present sketch owes its existence. 


“ Dandyism,” begins Baudelaire, in his essay on ‘ Le Peintre de la Vie 
Moderne,’ “is an undefined institution, as enigmatic as the duel; of 
great antiquity, since Cesar, Catiline, and Alcibiades furnish brilliant 
types of it; of wide acceptance, since Chateaubriand encountered it in the 
forests and on the shores of the lakes of the New World. It is an 
institution which, though outside the pale of the law, has unyielding 
laws of its own, which all its subjects rigidly obey, whatever independence 
of character they may in other respects retain.” 


After putting aside the common fallacy of unreflective minds, 
that Dandyism is only a material devotion to dress and external 
elegance, which he rightly characterises as a mere symbol of 
aristocratic superiority, distinction in which lies in the most perfect 
simplicity of attire, he defines Dandyism as “the burning 
necessity to create an originality within the bounds of convention- 
ality ”—that is to say, I suppose, to widen the bounds of convention- 
ality by forcing society to accept the limits you place to it; ina 
word, to become dictator to the world of fashion, and have it as 
completely under your foot as Napoleon at one time succeeded in 
reducing the political world. Regarded in this light, Byron’s 
comparison between Napoleon and Brummell looks perhaps less 
far-fetched than we are in the habit of considering it. 

“Tn certain respects,” continues Baudelaire, ‘“ Dandyism borders 
on spiritualism and stoicism.” Like the stoic, the Dandy must 


“ce 


in disdainful silence turn away, 
Stand mute, self-centred, stern ”— 


uninfluenced by the passing changes and chances of the hour. 
Never surprised himself, he must be the continuous source of 
surprise to others. 

Stendhal, in a few lucid lines (spoken as it were by the way, and 
like so many of his pregnant sayings, as if he himself were hardly 
conscious of the wealth of suggestion or of interpretation in them), 
has put his finger on the two chief factors of Dandyism in practice 
—impassiveness of manner and unexpectedness in action. “You 
possess naturally,” Julien Sorel is told by his friends, the Dandies 
in London, “ that coldness of demeanour (mine froide), a thousand 
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miles away from the impression of the moment, which we try so 
hard to acquire ;’ and Prince Korasoff said to him : ‘ You have not 
understood your age: always do the contrary to what is expected 
of you. That, upon my word, is the only religion of the time. 
Be neither eccentric, nor affected, for then people will look for 
eccentricities and affectations from you, and the maxim will not 
be fulfilled.” * 

The same distinction between the effects of Dandyism and 
eccentricity is drawn by the late M. Barbey d’Aurevilly in his 
little work ‘Du Dandysme et de Georges Brummell,’ originally 
published at Caen in 1845. He says: 


One of the consequences of dandyism, one of its characteristics, to be 
more accurate, its most general characteristic, is always to produce the 
unexpected, that which the mind habituated to the yoke of rules cannot 
logically expect. Eccentricity, that other fruit of English soil, produces 
it also, but in a different manner, in an unrestrained, savage, blind 
fashion. Eccentricity is an individual revolt against established order ; 
sometimes against Nature; here we are on the brink of madness. Dandy- 
ism, on the other hand, trifles with rule, yet respects it. Though suffering, 
and taking vengeance, it none the less submits to the yoke; alternately 
mastering and being mastered by it. 


The present generation will not need to be reminded how 
admirably Stendhal’s maxim as to the unexpected was carried out 
in politics by that great exponent of Dandyism throughout his 
career, the young Disraeli, the old Lord Beaconsfield ; and, if we 
require an illustration of the stoical side of dandyism, we cannot 
do better than point to Brummell’s conduct in refusing to make 
any overtures towards reconciliation with the man whom he had 
helped to make “the first gentleman in Europe,” even when a 
little false humility might have secured him a recall from exile. 
Another perhaps stronger instance was his refusal to be bribed 
by a sum of several thousand pounds to allow his private journal 
to be published, and this at a time when he had no command of 
money. f 

To return to Baudelaire. The time most suitable for the nurture 
of Dandyism is, he points out, a period of political transition, when 
democracy is not yet omnipotent, and aristocracy is only partially 
tottering and discredited. 


“Then arises a sort of new aristocracy, relying for acceptance not upon 
its wealth, but upon the rarer qualities of personal distinction and 
grace. Whether these men acquire the name of Raffinés, Incroyables, 





* «Le Rouge et le Noir,’ vol. ii. chap. xxxvii. 
t See Thomas Moore’s Journals, and his conversation with Murray on 
the subject. 


VOL. LXXXVIII. 2 M 
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Lions, or Dandies, they all take their rise from the same source ; all share 
in common the same qualities of opposition and revolt; all are 
representative of what is best in human pride, of this necessity (too 
rare amongst our contemporaries) for resisting and annihilating the 
trivial.” 


Baudelaire’s hatred of “ was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine,” was 
as deep as that of Matthew Arnold, or Goethe himself. Elsewhere, 


speaking of fashion, which always had for him a peculiar fascina- 
tion, he says : 


Fashion ought to be considered as a symptom of taste for the ideal 
floating on the surface of the human brain above everything coarse, 
earthly, and impure, which ordinary life accumulates there; as a sublime 
deformation of Nature, or rather as a permanent and progressive attempt 
at the reformation of Nature. 


And Mr. Walter Pater, in that most beautiful of books, ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,’ pursuing a like train of thought, speaks of the 
power of fashion as “a minor form, slight enough it may be, yet 
distinctly symptomatic, of that deeper yearning of human nature 
towards an ideal perfection.” 

We have alluded already to the analogy between Buonaparte and 
Brummell. Another note of resemblance lies in the fact that each 
was in his different way “the child of the Revolution.” The old 


order was changing in England as well as in France, and 
Brummell’s rise to the summit of society was as typical of the 
change as Buonaparte’s more bloody accession to empire. 


* Dandyism,” continues Baudelaire pathetically, “is the last flash of 
heroism at a period of decadence. There is no mistaking that delicacy of 
touch, that faultlessness of manner, that simplicity in the air of superiority, 
that way of wearing a coat, of riding a horse, of tying a cravat; those 
attitudes always reposeful, yet revealing strength, which make us think 
when our eye rests upon one of this privileged race, wherein the graceful 
and the formidable are so mysteriously blended :—There goes possibly a 
rich man, but more surely a Hercules at leisure (wn Hercule désceuvré).” 


Such, then, seem to be the qualities inherent in Dandyism: in 
the first place, personal distinction, exhibited in dress, manner, 
speech, and gesture. The Dandy must display impeccable taste in 
everything he touches—his surroundings must be as faultless as 
his dress. In sheer intellect he may have many superiors, in 
force of character he should be without a rival. His judgment of 
things and persons ought to be sure and without appeal, and his 
tact in handling men, guided by a sense of humour, should be 
infallible. Add to these a gift of irony—that confounder of the 
literalists and Agelasts—perfect self-possession and an imper- 
turbable sang-froid, impenetrability of expression and purpose 
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and the equipment of the Dandy seems to be complete. The 
Dandy is the personification of the Nil Mirari doctrine of Boling- 
broke (himself a Dandy of the first water); neither pleasure nor 
pain must cause the alteration of a muscle of the face. The 
emotions must be completely under the control of the will; and, 
if he may show no sympathy with the sufferings of others, he 
must be guilty of no lurking pity for his own weakness, no self- 
indulgence in yielding to moods and feelings. Perhaps no one has 
better summarised the essential characteristics implied in the 
word “Gentleman,” in its moral as opposed to its poetic or 
emotional sense, than Amiel, in his ‘Journal Intime’: I quote 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s fine translation. 


The gentleman is the man who is master of himself, who respects himself 
and makes others respect him. The essence of gentlemanliness is self-rule, 
the sovereignty of the soul. It means a character which possesses itself, 
a force which governs itself, a liberty which affirms and regulates itself, 
according to the type of true dignity. Such an ideal is closely akin to 
the Roman type of dignitas cwm auctoritate. It is more moral than in- 
tellectual, and is particularly suited to England, which is pre-eminently 
the country of will. But from self-respect a thousand other things 
are derived—such as the care of a man’s person, of his language, of his 
manners; watchfulness over his body and over his soul; dominion over 
his instincts and his passions ; the effort to be self-sufficient; the pride 
which will accept no favour; carefulness not to expose himself to any 
humiliation or mortification, and to maintain himself independent of any 
human caprice, the constant protection of his honour and of his self- 
respect. Such a condition of sovereignty, insomuch as it is only easy to 
the man who is well-born, well-bred and rich, was naturally long identified 
with birth, rank, and above all with property. The idea “ gentleman ” is, 
then, derived from feudality; it is, as it were, a milder version of the 
seigneur, 


And the idea “dandy,” we may add, is a stronger version of 
the “ gentleman ” as expounded and analysed by Amiel. 

And since this paper is little more than an olio of quotations, let 
us contrast with Amiel’s definition that of a great English writer, 
John Henry Newman, who in an eloquent passage in ‘The Idea 
of a University,’ gives us what may be called the poetical or 
chivalrous view of the gentleman—that which makes conscience, 
honour, and sympathy with others, unselfishness, devotion to duty 
and lofty aims, the measure of gentlemanliness. I should like to 
give the passage entire, but the following extracts must suffice : 


It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts 
pain .... The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause a 
jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast; all clashing of 
opinion or collision of feeling, all restraint or suspicion, or gloom, or 
resentment; his great concern being to make every one at their ease and 
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at home. . . . From a long-sighted prudence he observes the maxim of an 
ancient sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy, 
as if he were one day to be our friend. He has too much good sense to 
be affronted at insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries, and 
too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing and resigned, on 
philosophical principles; he submits to pain because it is inevitable, to 
bereavement because it is irreparable, and to death, because it is his 
destiny. 


The idea “dandy,” then, differs from the idea “gentleman” 
chiefly in this respect, that the former under no circumstances 
allows the emotions and sensibilities free play. The first thought 
of the dandy is for himself—the first thought of the gentleman is 
for others. The gentleman, according to Newman’s definition, is 
the “Man of Feeling” of the nineteenth century: the Dandy 
(like Punch) has no feelings. He is an egoist, but not necessarily 
the worst form of egoist. He is simply a triumph of moral 
superiority over himself and other people ; and if he does not, to 
use the language of America (the country where up to the present 
time the closest approximation to the Dandy is the dude), “ give 
himself away,” it is because he has realised with Stendhal that no 
form of self-deception is so seductively fatal as that of living on 
one’s emotions. Consequently the only passion which we find the 
Dandies of the past absorbed in was gaming; and perhaps to the 
true dandy the great fascination of cards and dice lies in this, that, 
whether winning thousands of pounds or losing every farthing he 
will ever possess, his face must show no light of exultation or 
shadow of disappointment, but exhibit as profound a mask of disin- 
terestedness and unconcern as though the stakes were halfpence 
instead of fortunes. It is in the scope high play affords for the 
highest qualities of self-control that it finds its justification from 
the moral point of view in the eyes of the apologist of Dandyism. 
Here then we have at its maximum the stoical side of dandyism 
dwelt on by Baudelaire. ‘“ A dandy who suffers,” he says, “ will 
smile like the Spartan with the fox gnawing at his vitals.” And 
elsewhere, ‘The word Dandy implies a quintessence of character 
and a subtle perception of the whole moral mechanism of this 
world; but, from another side, the dandy aspires to insensibility.” 

We have tried to discriminate the dandy from the gentleman. 
Let us now attempt briefly to show wherein he varies from the 
man of culture, the type Matthew Arnold, following Goethe, has 
done so much to familiarise us with. The man of culture is one 
of those rich, expansive creatures of liberal mind, of keenest 
sensibility to all emotional influences, who endeavours to 
increase the fulness of life and its impressions by deepening his 
receptivity of the finer shades of art and literature; in a word, 
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his object is to cultivate every part of his organisation to the 
full. The body, the intellect, the emotions, taste, character, the 
temperament,—all these are put under careful tuition and train- 
ing, with the view of contributing to a higher and more delicate 
apprehension of all the elements of life. Splendid types of this 
kind were Sidney in the Elizabethan, and D’Orsay, Lord Eglinton 
and Julian Fane (too early snatched away) in the Victorian age; 
and, as complete individuals, they are far more ideal and of higher 
value as models for imitation than any dandy that ever did or will 
exist. Only, what makes them great men of culture diminishes 
their power of becoming great dandies. The dandy being the 
incarnation of will, the essence of self-control, looks askance at 
everything tending to cause the abdication of the will or to 
undermine its powers. Dandyism eschews sympathy; pity for 
self or others comes not within its scope, and a sensibility to 
literature and the fine arts, refining as it may be, has clearly no 
tonic or strengthening effect upon the will; it is much, if it be 
not carried to the extent of weakening the foundations. 

I have specially named D’Orsay because it is so common to 
hear him spoken of as one of the last and greatest of the Dandies. 
He was of another order altogether. Licgance of form and taste 
in dress (of a somewhat florid kind, for dress had passed from the 
[onic into the Corinthian style) he undoubtedly possessed; but 
D’Orsay was of too southern a temperament, too impassioned a 
nature, too impulsive in action—in a word, too much of an artist 
to be more than a dandy of the second rank. Dandyism in its 
jine fleur died about the Thirties, when “ Lions” began to shake 
their manes en papillotes in society. D’Orsay was a “Lion ”—he 
had the true nobility of that noble beast. As D’Aurevilly, who 
knew him well, says: 


“He was in nature infinitely more complex, more rounded and more 
human than the English product (the Dandy). Lymph, that kind of 
stagnant water which only sets when whipped by vanity, is the physio- 
logical basis of the dandy, and D’Orsay had the red blood of France. He 
was of the nervo-sanguine temperament, with broad shoulders, a chest a la 
Francis I., and a sympathetic beauty. He had a hand ‘superbe, sans 
superbe,’ and a way of offering it which seized the heart and made it captive, 
It had nothing of the haughty two-finger shake of Dandyism. D’Orsay 
pleased everybody so easily and so enthusiastically that his miniature was 
worn even by men. The dandies please by displeasing.” 


D’Orsay’s chivalrous and high-mettled nature is shown in the 
well-known story (no less typical if apocryphal) of his having 
challenged a man to fight who had spoken irreverently of the 
Virgin Mary—not on account of the blasphemy of the utterance, 
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but because he would have no word of disrespect to a woman 
spoken in his presence. 

The Dandy’s relations to women are of an opposite nature. He 
is rather their rival than their champion. He is probably their 
equal in personal vanity, and undoubtedly aspires to dispute with 
them the social throne. Devotion to women demands too great a 
sacrifice of his own independence, and moreover, in every Dandy, 
it may be said, a woman lies more or less deeply buried. 

“A palace in a labyrinth,” Brummell was once called by a 
woman piqued at his unapproachableness. His secret was his own 
in his lifetime, and it has gone to the grave with him. : We may 
catch a pale reflection of his extraordinary influence here and 
there in the literature of the day, in ‘Granby,’ and in ‘ Pelham,’ 
The portrait of Trebeck in Lister’s novel alone deserves to save the 
book from the obscurity into which it has fallen, and to it I must 
refer those of my readers who wish for a vignette of the great 
Dandy. 

The foregoing notes and suggestions, borrowed from the 
French, touch but the fringe of the subject. That much more 
might be written or said in defence or eulogy of Dandyism 
will perhaps occur to those who have been led from this imperfect 
sketch to see that possibly, after all, Dandyism properly understood 


has deeper roots in human nature than are evidenced by the budding 
of youthful extrayagances or the blossoming of mature foppishness. 
A. Forszs 8. 








SMy Great-Uncle's Double. 


I, 


Arter his ninety-first birthday my great-uncle William seemed, 
all of a sudden, to discover his great age, and to feel the weight 
of his many years. The wonderful health which he had always 
enjoyed broke down: he grew thin; and he lost stature. My 
father had secretly to give his tailor instructions to make the old 
gentleman’s new dressing-gown two inches shorter than the last 
one, for he was for ever treading on its edges, and stumbling. 
The old man lost his interest, too, in one thing after another 
of the many that had never hitherto ceased to engage his 
attention. His favourite books lay open unregarded on his 
knees; and his remarkable gift of narration—he was a rare 
story-teller, graphic, rapid, thrilling—deserted him. And he 
slept more and more: slept late in the mornings, after his usual 
time for rising, slept longer than ever in the afternoons, and yet 
fell asleep again immediately after dinner. My uncle Owen, the 
philologist, quoted Richard Rolle de Hampole, 


“An aldeman to dede drawand 
May noght wake, bot es ay slepand:” 


and my father talked about “the thirteenth climacteric”; and 
all of us, nephews and nieces, great-nephews and nieces, and 
great-great-nephews and nieces, felt very sorry for what we 
could see was coming, for we were all deeply attached to the 
dear old man. 

I say this by way of preface, in order that those who prefer to 
explain such phenomena as I am going to relate as the mere 
waking dreams of an old old man, fast sinking beneath the spell 
of the last great sleep, may do so if they choose. My own opinion 
: but that is no part of my story. 

When the spring came the medical men recommended change 
of air—the Berkshire pine-country. So my great-uncle went 
into Berkshire; and I with him. I was his favourite great- 
nephew, and do not mind confessing that I was proud of it. 

The change of air did the old man good. Our lodgings were 
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comfortable; and the weather fine. My uncle recovered some 
of his old spirits, and was able to take several “ constitutionals.” 

One afternoon as we returned from our walk, our landlord met 
us at the door, and, touching his forehead, said to my uncle— 

“T beg your pardon, sir: but there is an old lady here, who 
would much like to speak to you, if you have a few minutes to 
spare, sir. It is my grandmother.” 

My uncle assented, and we followed our host into his wife’s 
parlour. As we entered, a grey, toothless, withered old dame 
rose from her place by the fire, and curtseyed to us. 

“You don’t remember me, sir,” she said to my uncle as soon 
as he had sat down. “ But I remember you, sir. I was Miss 
Jessy’s maid, sir, at Northbrook. Do you remember, sir, in 
1814?” 

My uncle looked up quickly. 

“ Ann?” he asked, with surprise. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the old dame, with a smile of pleasure at 
finding herself remembered. “I recollect your coming to 
Northbrook, sir, in 1814, in the Easter-week. And when my 
grandson told me that a gentleman of the name of Gibson was 
come to stay with him, I thought at once of you, sir. And then, 
when I saw you in church last Sunday, I said, ‘ Why, and that is 
the very same Mr. Gibson, now, I’m sure.’ But,” she concluded 
deferentially, “ you’re grown in years, sir.” 

“ Well,” thought I, “since 1814, naturally.” 

But I was listening with great curiosity. For all of us knew 
that my great-uncle William had a secret, though what the 
nature of that secret was no one had any idea. Only my 
father had heard from his father that some fifty or sixty years 
since, Uncle William would, now and then, in conversation with 
his elder brother Dick, obliquely allude to a certain Jessy— 
respecting whom Uncle Dick was always profoundly reticent. 
My great-uncle Dick’s death took place in the Twenties, I have 
forgotten exactly when; and since that Uncle William had never 
named Jessy. But now it seemed probable that I might hear 
something about this mysterious lady. 

“And where are you now living, Ann?” asked my great- 
uncle. 

The old woman replied that she still lived at Northbrook. 
iy uncle went on to ask about her history. I began to believe 
that, after all, he meant nothing to be said about “ Miss Jessy.” 
But presently he inquired— 

“ And the old place at Northbrook, ‘ The Cottage,’ and the garden 
and the glebe, and the rookery ; do they all remain the same? ” 
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“They built some new houses in the garden of ‘ The Cottage,’ 
some ten years back, sir,” answered the old woman. “And after 
that they pulled ‘The Cottage’ down. But the glebe, and the 
rookery, they remain the same still. 

A full minute elapsed before my uncle spoke again. 

“ And Miss Gwynne,” he asked without any apparent emotion, 
“she married? She is not alive now, I suppose? You and I 
have lived to be such old folks, Ann, that there is scarcely any 
one whom we knew left.” 

“Ah! no, sir!” answered the old dame dreamily. “But Miss 
Jessy, sir, died in 1819. You never heard of it?” 

“Tn 1819!” exclaimed my uncle. ‘“ But she was married only 
in—in——” 

“In 1817, sir; in June, three years and two months after you 
came.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it was about that time,” answered my uncle 
with something like a shade of impatience. 

I was impressed by the way in which the old dame dated the 
marriage from the time of my uncle’s visit. 

“You never came again, sir,” she ventured to remark now, 
finding that my uncle asked no more questions. 

No, my uncle admitted, he had not called again. 

“Miss Jessy used to say, sir, that you would come some day. 
‘Some day, Ann: some day,’ she used to say to me. ‘You'll see, 
Ann, that some day Mr. Gibson will come again.’” 

“Tell me about her marriage,” said my uncle, changing the 
subject. “She married a Mr. Morgan?” 

“Yes, sir. After all she married Mr. Morgan Morgan. It was 
to Mrs. Morgan’s, his mother’s, that she went to dinner, that day 
you came, sir. Perhaps you remember?” 

“T remember that she went to dine with some friends. I had 
forgotten who they were:” replied my uncle. “But tell me how 
all this happened :—Miss Gwynne’s marriage; and the cause of 
her early death.” 

Complying with this request the old dame commenced a long 
but tolerably lucid history. Indeed I thought it a wonderfully 
lucid history for an old woman to tell after the lapse of so many 
years. But the incidents had evidently made a strong impression 
upon her at the time of their occurrence. I observed that my 
uncle listened with rapt attention to every turn of her 
narrative. I shall not attempt to repeat the old woman’s words, 
but only to give their general substance. 

What she?gave us to understand was this. After my uncle left 
“The Cottage” that afternoon in the Easter-week of 1814, Miss 
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Gwynne was fully convinced that some day he would again come 
to call in the same unexpected way. Especially at Christmas she 
thought she should see him: and again after Easter returned. So 
convinced was she that sometimes, after breakfast in the spring 
mornings, and late in the autumn afternoons, she would go across 
the glebe meadows in the hope of meeting him, having somehow 
persuaded herself that on this or that day he would certainly 
come. And sometimes she would weep, on returning home 
without;having seen him. At other times she would sit for hours 
at a window at the back of “ The Cottage,” watching the path by 
which he should arrive. All this the old woman related a little 
reticently and hesitatingly, but what she meant wasclear. Plainly, 
at some time or another, my great-uncle William had fallen in 
love with Miss Gwynne, and his regard had been, at least in a 
degree, returned. Not having seen the young lady for three or 
four months he had paid her this visit at Northbrook on his way 
home from Oxford at Easter in 1814; and after that visit, 
whatever my uncle’s feelings may have been, Miss Gwynne’s 
sentiment was that she would very much like him to come to see 
her again. And so, the wish fathering the thought, she believed 
that he would come. 

But to resume the old crone’s story. The days and the 
months passed; and my great-uncle came not. Meantime at 
Northbrook lived a Mr. Morgan Morgan; a rival, apparently, of 
my uncle’s, who, at any rate, was always on the spot. And then 
it seems, in the course of time, Jessy Gwynne grew tired of 
waiting for my uncle who never came back. Anyhow, Mr. 
Morgan Morgan’s suit, ever warmly pressed, began to obtain a 
hearing; and, at last, one day Ann learned from her young 
mistress that she had promised Mr. Morgan that she would 
marry him. Miss Gwynne’s parents, however, would not hear of 
the match, and the young lady was forbidden to meet her lover. 
But one morning, when Ann went to awaken her, Miss Gwynne 
was nowhere to be found, and on the next day came a letter 
announcing that she and Mr. Morgan Morgan were married. 

The young people went to London to live; and for a year or 
two all went well—too well. Mr. Morgan made money; and the 
old people at “The Cottage” forgave their daughter; and she 
had a grand house, and there were balls, and dinners, and parties, 
and gaieties every day. Then troubles began—the troubles the 
old folks had always foretold. Mr. Morgan was in debt. Mr. 
Morgan gambled. Mr. Morgan took to hard drinking. Mr. 
Morgan grew tired of his young wife; neglected her; was 
unkind to her; wronged her; beat her cruelly. Then followed 
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some episode over which a veil was thrown; the truth about it 
was never known; but Mr. Morgan wrote to the old people at 
“The Cottage” to inform them that his wife had left his house. 
After that followed two terrible months—a blank. Mr. Morgan 
was in prison, and Mrs. Morgan was—only the Lord knew where. 
Her parents sought for her far and near, but all in vain. 

But, at last, one evening, after “The Cottage” had been 
locked up for the night, and every one in it had gone to bed, as 
Ann was dozing off to sleep, she heard some one tapping, tapping 
against the shutter of the kitchen window, just beneath her 
room. At first she was frightened; but after a while she struck 
a light, and went downstairs, and softly opened the front door, 
and called. 

Outside was Mrs. Morgan. 

“No, no, Ann: let me in the back way. I am not fit to enter 
my father’s house by the front door,” she insisted. 

So Ann let her in by the kitchen door, as she wished. She 
had nothing on her head, and was looking miserably ill. 

“T have come home to die, Ann,” she said, choking over the 
words. “I have come home to die.” 

She would not have Ann arouse either her father or mother. 
But she said she would sit by the kitchen fire, the embers of 
which still glowed in the grate. It was as much as she could do 
to walk the length of the little room. When she reached the 
fireside she staggered to a chair, and sank into it, and seemed to 
Ann to have a sort of fit. 

Then, recovering herself a little, she said, “ Only just in time, 
Ann. Only just in time.” 

Ann stood looking at her, bewildered, not knowing what to do. 

But Mrs. Morgan spoke again : 

“Has father grieved much, Ann? Tell him—you must tell 
him—that—that I——” 

She gave a sort of groan, and fell off the chair on the floor, and 
lay quite still. 

She was dead. 

“They buried her in the churchyard,’ concluded the old 
crone; “but the parson would not let them put up any stone, 
because of what the doctor said. Though what that was I never 
heard. But it broke the old people’s hearts.” 

All my uncle said was, “My God! My God!” 

He shook hands with the old woman, and gave her a sovereign, 
and told her that he would not forget her; and I took her 
address. 
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II. 


Dorine the rest of that day, and the whole of the morrow, my 
uncle was taciturn. On the third day he said to me, “ Bob, 
we will drive over to Northbrook. It is not far.” 

I was disposed to dissuade him, for I could not see that the 
expedition would do him any good. But he had set his heart 
upon it. So the next morning we went. 

During the whole of our drive, my uncle spoke only once, and 
then rather to himself than to me. ‘To Northbrook, once more, 
after all; and, as Jessie said, unexpectedly!” After we had 
driven some eight miles, we turned into a country lane. As we 
approached the brow of a hill, my uncle said: “ Tell the driver to 
stop. We will walk the rest of the way. The carriage can join 
us at the church.” 

We alighted and proceeded on foot. A slight ascent soon 
brought us to the crown of the hill. My uncle stopped, and 
resting both his hands on his stick planted before him, seemed to 
reflect upon his reminiscences of the view. Before us, on the 
slope of the hill, lay a little country town. Towards one end of 
it stood a fine old church, with a low square tower rising among 
some trees. Near the church we could see a few houses of a 
modern date. Less than a hundred yards from us, a path across 
the fields seemed to lead from the lane to the church. 

My uncle took my arm again, and we went on. When we 
reached the path across the fields he said, “ We go this way.” 

“You were familiar with this part of the country cnce, uncle?” 
I asked. 

“No; I never came here but once, Bob. Only once—seventy 
years ago!” 

Soon he stopped me again. 

“Wait,” he said. “Here you can just see a little wicket, and 
then the path turns under the trees.” 

That was so. I suppose the old gentleman stood at this spot 
quite five minutes. Then we again went on, this time as far as 
the wicket. There we made a similar halt. My uncle laid his 
hand on the little wooden gate. 

“This cannot be the same gate,” he said musingly. “Ah, no; 
the bars used to be the other way!” 

“Threescore years and ten, Bob,” he said as we resumed 
our walk. “I was then a younger man than you are now. If 
any one had told me that morning that I should come this 
way but once more, and that not until after seventy years 
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had passed away! It was a morning just such as this. The 
young leaves were on the trees, and the rooks cawing in the 
tall elms as you can hear them now. How well I remember it! 
It seems but yesterday.” 

Presently he stopped once more. We were approaching the 
backs of some modern houses. Saying nothing, my uncle 
surveyed the place where they stood, reconstructing in his 
mind, I imagined, the vanished cottage. Then we again went on. 

After we reached the road it was but a short distance to the 
church. I had written to Ann, and she met us at the lych-gate. 

“ Ann, I want you to show me where they buried her,” said my 
uncle. 

The old woman led us across the churchyard. As we followed 
her tottering steps, I could not help thinking of the Ann my 
uncle had been describing to me the previous evening, a bright, 
saucy-eyed serving girl! 

“Tis a mound next against a buttress,” said the old crone as 
we picked our way amidst the graves along the wall of the 
church. “ The third buttress from the end. The old gentleman 
used to come and lean his arm against the buttress and cry.” 

We were close to the third buttress. My uncle took off his 
hat, and the spring breeze played in his few thin white hairs. 

Only against the third buttress there was no mound, but a 
big altar-tomb in good repair, with the dates 1789, 1799, 1801, 
1803, freshly repainted. 

Leaning on my arm, my uncle stood silent, trembling slightly. 
His eyes were fixed upon the old woman, who was looking 
puzzled. 

“T’ve come to poor Miss Jessy’s grave so often,” she said 
meditatively. ‘No; this one ”—she pointed to the altar-tomb— 
“was always here. It is the one next to this.” 

She led us on to the next buttress. There was a little chantry 
door near it. 

“No,” she said again; “it was not here bythe door. It must 
have been the other way: the second. No, ’twasn’t the second, 
Iknow. Perhaps ’twas the fourth.” 

“How long is it since you came to Mrs. Morgan’s graye?” 
asked my uncle. He had put on his hat. 

The old dame shook her head. 

“T used to come very often, sir, at first,” she answered slowly. 
“But the last time—well, sir, tis many years ago. But,” she 
resumed more quickly, “I’m sure I ha’n’t forgotten. If it’s not 
by the fourth buttress, it must be by the fifth, for I’m near 
certain ’twasn’t the second ’twas by.” 
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“She has forgotten, Bob,” said my uncle gently. “ Let us go.” 

So we returned to the carriage. 

Taking a last look at the grey old church my uncle sighed, 
“Poor Jessy!” and then we drove away. 

In my letters home I said nothing about our visit to North- 
brook. I had no instructions to that effect from my uncle, but I 
could divine the old gentleman’s wishes. 

However, as I had anticipated, his visit to Northbrook did him 
no good. He became restless: and before the end of the next 
week we returned home. His arrival there entirely upset him. 
After dinner he expressed a wish to be alone, and so we left him 
by the dining-room fire. At half-past eleven, having neither seen 
nor heard anything of him, we became anxious and went to 
seek him. 

We found him in the chair in which we had left him, apparently 
unable to rise. He was pale, and very agitated, and gave us to 
understand that something had happened which he was unable to 
explain. But he was annoyed at our having come. We were 
naturally alarmed, and persuaded him to spend the next day in 
bed, and to see the doctor. What had happened we were never 
able to understand, but it was some time before the old gentleman 
left his room. When he was a little better his old friend the 
Dowager Countess of K sent him an invitation to spend a 
fortnight with her in Warwickshire. The prospect of the visit 
cheered him wonderfully. The invitation was accepted, and he 
and I, a week later, went down to the old Countess’s. 

We must have been in Warwickshire about ten days when it 
happened that one afternoon our conversation fell upon the 
subject of a recent murder in a certain noble French family. All 
our little party were that afternoon assembled cn the terrace, 
sitting under the shade of the trees, whose foliage spread above us 
dark against the deep blue sky: for it was now high summer. 
Many things were said about the murder, and some one remarked 
how dreadful it was that it should be possible for a man at the 
end of a long, innocent, and honourable life to commit so great a 
crime. 

The old Countess shrugged her shoulders. 

“ A great crime at the end of an innocent and honourable life!” 
she remarked incredulously. ‘“ You young people believe in it? 
I dare say you do. The world grows ignorant apace, since you 
have all gone crazy about education. And you young folks know 
nothing about great crimes. A man’s great crime is committed 
before he is one-and-twenty.” 

Some of us protested. 
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“ Fiddle-de-dee,” retorted the Countess. “What do you 
know ?—you children! Do you notice, boy ”—this, giving me a 
tap with her fan—* that your uncle says nothing?” 

“Because,” answered my uncle slowly, “I agree with you, 
Countess. A man’s great crime is committed before he is one- 
and-twenty.” 

And how the old noblewoman looked at him, and nodded to 
herself! Half-an-hour later, she and I happening to be left alone 
together, she asked me: 

“ Bobby, did you ever hear of one Jessy Gwynne ?” 

I answered a little reticently that I had heard something 
about her. 

“H’m,” remarked the old woman, with a look that seemed to 
look me through and through. 

“T believe,” I explained, “that my great-uncle was, once upon 
a time, in love with her; and that it came to nothing. That 
was all.” 

“ Yes—that was all,” remarked the Countess in an odd tone. 
“ Bobby,” she added, “you area baby. You are all babies, now, 
I think. Did you never read, ‘Il n’y a guére d’homme assez 
habile pour connaitre tout le mal qu'il fait’? Idare say not. It 
is in a book you young people don’t read.” 


IT. 


Wuen I went upstairs that evening with my uncle to his room 
he sat down, as he generally did, to talk a little before asking me 
to wind up his watch and to assist him to undress. 

“ A wonderful woman, Lady K , Bob!” he began. “There 
are no women like that now. Awonderfulwoman! Did you this 
afternoon remark that observation of hers about great crimes, 
Bob?” 

“T did,” I replied. ‘“ But I cannot say that I understood it.” 

“ Profound, Bob! profound!” said the oldman. “ Nine crimes 
out of ten, nephew, spring from men’s ignorances; and how 
great are young people’s ignorances! That is what young people 
never know ; and there’s the rub, Bob. That is what leads them 
into their great crimes—wrongs against fathers and mothers, 
those who love them, and those whom they love best. You are 
five-and-twenty, Bob. Your great crime has been committed, or 
you will never be guilty of one. Take an old man’s advice; look 
well around you, and find out if you have been guilty. And if 
you have, redress it, whilst you can”—“ whilst you can,” he 
repeated more slowly, “ before it is too late.” 
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Was there something, I wondered, on the old man’s conscience? 
Had I heard at Northbrook only a part of the history of Jessy 
Gwynne? I began to suspect so. The next instant the old 
gentleman referred to the very subject which was occupying my 
thoughts. 

“You remember our visit to Northbrook, Bob?” he said, 
“My crime ”—he spoke solemnly—“ my crime was my conduct 
towards Miss Gwynne. It was no crime, you would say. It 
was nothing, nothing such as a man would reproach himself 
with; much less anything such as the world esteems wrong; 
but, in my ignorance, in the ignorance of my youth, I did a thing 
that had consequences so awful. And I never knew it. Never 
suspected it: not once in seventy years. And that is just it, 
Bob: a man so seldom knows when he has been wise, and when 
he has been wicked.” 

He was silent awhile, and I did not press bim to explain 
himself. But presently he resumed of his own accord: 

“Men’s greatest crimes, Bob, are not those that they commit 
with the greatest deliberation; nor those always to which the 
world has attached the most shameful names; but those acts, 
followed by the cruellest results, which spring from the weakness 
of our characters: acts of which we are guilty without suspicion 
that we are doing wrong, and whose miserable consequences 
we only understand when remedy has become long since im- 
possible.” 

Again my uncle was a little while silent before he continued : 

“The evening that I came home, Bob, after our stay in Berk- 
shire, that evening that you left me by the dining-room fire, I 
had a vision. You will think that I am very old, and that I 
begin to dote. PerhapsIdo. But what I tell you is true. 

“When you were all gone that evening, I sat by the fire, 
thinking of things that happened many years ago, and of what 
Ann told us, and of our visit to Northbrook ; and, then, presently 
looking up, I found that some one had come to sit with me. The 
impression my visitor made upon my senses was vivid and 
distinct. I saw him clearly, and could hear him move, and I felt 
the difference when he stood between me and the fire. But I had 
a clear intuition that his presence was unreal ; that what I saw 
was but a phantom creation of my own senses. So completely 
was I in possession of my judgment, that I said to myself: ‘I 
must be in worse health than I supposed, to be subject to 
illusions such as this.’ But, just as one says to one’s self in a 
dream, ‘This must be a dream,’ and yet one continues to dream 
on, so my illusion continued. 
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“T felf no surprise. The presence that was with me seemed 
to me natural—asi natural as if your father had come in or you, 
only I wondered who my visitor was. He sat a little before me, 
nearer the fire, so\that I only saw the back of his head and a 
part of his cheek. At one time I thought it was your grand- 
father, for the figure was not unlike his, and the clothes were 
such as he used to wear. At another time I thought it was Dick ; 
but the hair was darker than his. But my visitor spoke. 

““*Shall we go back, William,’ he said, ‘ back to 1814; and go 
dewn again to Northbrook, and see Jessy Gwynne?’ 

“His voice was familiar to me, very familiar. It was like 
Dick’s voice, but it was not Dick’s. Nor was it your grand- 
father’s, nor the voice of any one that I could remember. 

“However, whilst trying to identify it, 1 had given some sort 
of assent to his proposition. 

“The scene around me faded—the fire, and the walls, and the 
pictures: and, simultaneously, a change passed within myself. 
It was spring, and I was walking with my companion in a 
country lane. My step was easy and elastic, and I wore a dark 
plum-coloured coat. It wasa new one that I had recently had made 
at Oxford; and I was in my twentieth year. Below us on the 
slope of a hill lay a little country town, with its church-tower 
peeping above some trees. It was Northbrook. We reached a 
stile, and my companion said, ‘ This is no doubt the stile.’ So we 
crossed over the stile and took a path across the fields. ‘Shall 
we find Miss Gwynne at home?’ I asked. He did not know any 
more than I. Presently we came to a spot where we could just 
see a wicket gate—you remember it. 

“<There is some one coming,’ said my companion. ‘A girl! 
Look!’ 

“«Why,’ I answered, ‘yes! No—yes! It is Miss Gwynne 
herself!’ And my heart leapt with a great leap of joy. 

‘‘We met her just where the path reached the trees, and she 
and I shook hands, like lovers delighted to meet unexpectedly. 
For a few minutes we stood talking where we had met. The sun 
shone on the grass, and on the young green leaves, and the rooks 
cawed around their nests in the tall trees, and to me the whole 
world seemed to be flooded with happiness. But I soon learned 
with disappointment that Miss Gwynne was going out to dine 
with a friend; and that her engagement could not be postponed. 
I offered to accompany her for a part of the way to her friend’s 
house, and so turning back walked with her. I had brought her 
a little present from Oxford, and when we again reached the 
wicket gate I gave it her. At the gate we stood awhile 
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talking, and she put her small foot upon the lowest bar of the 
gate. I thought that she accepted my present coldly, and I 
could not prevail upon her to let me accompany her any further 
than the stile at the end of the meadows. There we said 
‘good-bye,’ she telling me to go on to ‘ The Cottage.’ Her father 
and mother would be glad to see me, and she would return home 
probably before I left. 

“So we parted; for I was timid about insisting upon going any 
further with her, after she forbade it. I had, in reality, come to 
ask her to be my wife—and would God I had done so! But I 
was unable to understand her reserve, and displeased that she 
should have refused my escort. So she went on, and I turned 
back, with a very heavy heart, 


‘O’ercharged with burden of my own®love’s might,’ 


to retrace the steps I had taken at her side. My companion had 
rejoined me, but we walked in silence, and I observed that he kept 
his face averted from my scrutiny. 

“ At ‘The Cottage’ we were received with kindness and hos- 
pitality: and Mrs. Gwynne insisted upon our remaining until 
her daughter returned home. But the afternoon wore away and 
we saw nothing of the young lady—only just before our departure 
she came in, as we were having some refreshments, and then she 
sat apart from us, talking with her father, at the other end of 
the room, of what she had heard at dinner, gossip about people 
to me altogether unknown. 

“‘ The time came when it was necessary for us to leave in order 
to catch the coach, and I made my adieux. Mrs. Gwynne bade me 
be sure to come again. Jessy said nothing, only ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Gibson,’ a little timidly. 

“ And my companion and I went back across the glebe meadows 
to meet the coach. 

“So we have been to “The Cottage” and seen Jessy Gwynne,’ 
said he. 

“* Yes,’ I answered slowly. My heart was very heavy. I had 
met Miss Gwynne the previous Christmas, and ever since I 
had been dreaming a young man’s dream of pretty Jessy 
Gwynne. 

«Shall you come to Northbrook again ?’ asked my companion. 

“¢ What is the good?’ I replied. 

“For Bob, 


‘To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit,’ 


and I exhibited no fine wit in the matter, but only the dulness 
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of a boy, stupid with love: and because Jessy Gwynne was coy, 
I was clean disheartened. It seems a little matter, does it not? 
But you shall hear. 

“Now, so far, Bob,” continued my uncle, after a little pause, 
“there is nothing very strange in my vision, or dream—unless it 
was its coherent vividness. It was all mere memory. For these 
are exactly the things that happened on the occasion of my visit 
to ‘The Cottage,’ and I shall never forget them. Only I went 
thither alone:—at least—but perhaps you will understand 
presently. 

“To my answer, ‘ What is the good ?’ my companion made no 
reply in words: but already the scene had again changed. We 
were no longer crossing the glebe meadows at Northbrook, we 
were nowhere in space, but the things that happened at ‘The 
Cottage ’ passed before us, seen and understood I cannot tell how. 
I saw Miss Gwynne watching for my coming. I heard her 
talking of me to Ann; and I saw her go out across the meadows 
to meet me, now in the spring-time, now in the bright summer 
mornings, and again in the autumn when the leaves were falling. 
Sometimes she would go out thus two or three days running. 
And then I saw her weep on her return home. Much more than 
that, I was conscious of her thoughts; that she said in herself 
that I was unjust to desert her, only because she had once been 
coy. I saw and understood much more than Ann told us. And 
then I perceived a change pass in Miss Gwynne. Gradually she 
thought less of me, and a stranger supplanted me in her affections, 
a man whose features I could never see. But she met him often, 
and I saw that from having loved me with a maiden’s first timid 
love, she passed to forgetting me, and to loving him with a 
woman’s first great passion. Then I heard my companion speak 
again— 

“¢ Will you see the rest?’ 

“And I seemed, without speaking, to answer ‘ Yes,’ but with 
apprehension. 

“And I saw the rest. It passed like lightning: like that 
perfect recollection which, they say, crosses, at the last instant, 
the brain of a drowning man: but I saw it all. I saw what was 
never known, and I knowit. I saw Mrs. Morgan, when in the 
last depths of her distress, set out, on foot, through the streets of 
London to go to me for help—for I was in town at that date, and 
she knew it; and I saw her turn back, saying to herself, ‘ He 
cast me off, when I loved him, for the lightest trifle; and what 
would he do for me now?’ I saw her, with no covering on her 
head, in the cold night, take the poison from her pocket and 
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drink it at the stile where we had parted. I saw her stop at the 
wicket gate, where she had accepted my present, and say to 
herself, ‘ Oh, why did he never come back?’ I saw her tapping at 
the kitchen shutter, already in the torments of death. And I 
saw her die. I saw her buried, too, by the third buttress of the 
church—not counting those of the chancel. And ”—my uncle's 
voice dropped—“ I saw her soul; and it had not yet entered into 
its rest, and it said to me, ‘ What did I do to you? See, faint- 
heart, what you have done to me!’ 

“And then I was again in the dining-room with my visitor. 
And I was no longer young, but old, as old as I am now; andI 
understood that Jessy’s soul is not even yet at rest. 

“ My visitor had grown old too, very old, and grey, and bald. 

“And was I the cause, then, that Jessy Gwynne came to 
sorrow, and ruin, and shame, and death?’ I asked, smitten with 
a sudden fear of guilt. 

“<« Yes, you, William,’ answered my visitor, in that voice I knew 
so well but could not recognise. ‘If you had gone again to 
Northbrook, would any of these things have happened ?’ 

“Then I understood; and I bent my head and was silent. 

“ My visitor rose and stood with his back to the fire. After a 
long time I raised my eyes to him. It was—myself. Fora 
while I eyed him steadfastly, and then a sudden great shock 
passed through me, and I knew that I was again alone, but my 
consciousness forsook me, and I knew nothing more until you 
came in.” 

A long silence ensued. I durst ask no questions. 

“And now I will go to bed, Bob,” said my uncle at length, 
quietly. “ When I die, tell them to bury me near Jessy if 
they can.” 

When I came to see my uncle the next morning I was shocked 
at the change I found in him. 

“Tam very ill, Bob,” he said at once. ‘Send for your father, 
and for a priest.” 

“You have had a bad night?” I asked. 

“ Ah, no, Bob,” answered the old man with a strange smile; 
“T have had a good night, a good night, Bob: but I have had a 
bad awakening. I dreamed, Bob, that it was that Christmas 
afternoon that your great-grandfather brought us little lads a 
box of bricks, and Dick and I sat on the floor, and Dick taught 
me to build a wall. And I said to some one, ‘But how comes 
Dick to be here? Dick has been dead these sixty years.’ And 
the person to whom I spoke said, ‘Dead sixty years! How so?’ 
‘Why,’ I answered, ‘I am turned ninety-one.’ And the same 
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person answered me, ‘Nonsense, Billy, you have been dreaming 
again! Ninety, child! Why, youare not yet nine!’ ‘And 
Dick’s funeral,’ I asked, ‘and my long life, and Jessy Gwynne?’ 
‘All dreams, you silly little fellow,’ answered the voice; ‘ your 
life is all to come.’ Then I leaped up from the floor, and clapped 
my hands for joy; and Dick laughed: and I sat down again on 
the floor by him, and we went on building the wall. But, Bob, 
the awakening has killed me—my life is done.” 

We telegraphed for my father, and the old man died that same 
afternoon. We buried him at Northbrook in the spot he wished. 
He was quite right about the locality of Mrs. Morgan’s grave. 
The last words he said were, “ Remember Jessy’s soul.” 

Henny CresswE.u. 



































































































































Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Vapoleon.* 


A BEAUTIFUL edition of a valuable work. It is nearly sixty 
years since Bourrienne’s ‘ Memoirs’ gave the world, for the first 
time, a life-like portrait of the wonderfnl man who bestrode the 
Continent during the first years of this eventful century, and 
whose figure, as it recedes from us, and stands before us in the 
clear light of History, seems to become more informed with power 
and genius. A large part, indeed, of the author’s materials has, 
so to speak, been fused into the many biographies and narratives 
of the deeds of Napoleon; and much that was novel, and of 
special interest, when the book was first published in 1829, has 
passed into the store of our general knowledge, and is now com- 
paratively trite and commonplace. The ‘Memoirs,’ too, are of 
unequal value; the first part, which contains the experiences of 
Bourrienne when in the closest intimacy with General Bonaparte 
and the First Consul, is far more precious than the second part, 
which is little more than a sketch of the Empire, composed 
chiefly from hearsay and gossip, and when Bourrienne was in 
disgrace and exile; nor can it be said that the book gives us a 
fair, complete, or impartial estimate of one who, in spite of 
faults and crimes, is the mightiest name of the modern world. 
Bourrienne tells us little respecting the youth and early 
manhood of his great companion; and while he bears testimony 
to the transcendent powers of Napoleon as a master of war, to his 
capacity as a ruler of men, and to his extraordinary administrative 
gifts, he often indulges in sneers and detraction, gives praise 
grudgingly, and against his will, and delights in placing in 
striking relief any flaw and blot in the Emperor’s character. Yet, 
notwithstanding drawbacks like these, the ‘Memoirs’ are still, in 
our judgment, the most instructive and best biography of Napoleon 
in the first years of his greatness; and they will always form an 
important item in the immense stock of Napoleonic literature. 
No other work gives us so full a notion of the characteristics of 
Napoleon’s genius from 1796 to 1802, of the position he held in the 
eyes of Europe, and of the estimate generally formed of him; and 
no other work contains anything like so distinct, so accurate, 


* «Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, by L. A. F. de Bourrienne.’ Edited 
by Colonel Phipps. London, 1885. 
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and so vivid a picture of the inner life and qualities of the man, of 
his family, and his nearest associates. In this respect, indeed, 
the superiority of Bourrienne over other writers remains un- 
questioned ; and his sketches are much more true and natural 
than all that has been achieved by the art of M. Thiers, by the 
Tacitean pencil of M. Lanfrey, and by the satiric touches of 
Madame Recamier. The present edition, so to speak, brings the 
‘Memoirs’ up to the existing standard of knowledge respecting 
Napoleon’s career ; it is amply illustrated by notes and quotations 
which throw fresh light on the author’s subject ; and it contains 
an excellent preface and several new chapters of great value to 
the general reader. We can honestly declare that, in this depart- 
ment, Colonel Phipps has thoroughly performed his task ; but if 
we must criticise, where so much is good, we would say that he 
would have done better had he left out the very poor sketch by 
Fleury de Chaboulon of the day of Waterloo, in his account of 
the campaign of 1815, and had given us extracts from the great 
writers who have endeavoured to explain that gigantic contest. 
This edition, we should add, contains portraits and illustrations 
which much increase its value. 

Before we briefly glance at the ‘ Memoirs,’ we would say a 
few words respecting theauthor. Bourrienne, from 1779 to 1784, 
was a school friend, at Brienne, of Napoleon; and his intimacy 
with the future Emperor dates from this boyish season of their 
lives. He was parted from his friend at the important period 
when Bonaparte made his first essays in arms; but he was with 
him in Paris in 1792, and during the years of blood and anarchy 
closed by the coup d'état of the 13th Vendémiaire. In 1797, at 
Napoleon’s instance, he joined the headquarters of the Army of 
Italy ; and having been made secretary of the youthful conqueror, 
he became identified, during the next five years, with the 
marvellous fortunes of his great chief. He witnessed the game of 
intrigue and statecraft, so characteristic of Napoleon’s genius, 
which ended in the Peace of Campo Formio; made the campaigns 
of Egypt and Syria with him; beheld the Revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire; followed the Alpine march that led to Marengo ; 
and was at the head of the First Consul’s Cabinet until the 
renewal of the war with England. Throughout this period his 
office gave him complete insight into the History of France, as 
it was fashioned, as it were, by Napoleon’s hands; and he lets us 
behind the scenes of that drama of wonders, and shows us how 
the piece, so to speak, depended on one transcendent actor. 
Bourrienne, too, at this time, as in earliest youth, was, perhaps, 
Napoleon’s most trusted friend ; and he was so freely admitted to 
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his domestic circle, that scarcely a detail of the private life of the 
First Consul, Josephine, and the Bonapartes, escaped his prying 
and rather illnatured gaze. We may judge from the following 
on what familiar terms he continued to stand with the Ruler of 
France, who, he tells us himself, was accustomed to keep his 
subordinates at a respectful distance; and, if we may trust him, 
Josephine made him the confidant of high secrets of state,* nearly 
touching her own and her husband’s honour : 


“We sometimes in the evening walked together in the garden of th 
Tuileries after the gates were closed. I was directed to answer the ‘ First 
Consul’ to the sentinel’s challenge of ‘ Who goes there?’ . . . Sometimes 
he would take my arm, and we would go to buy articles of trifling value in 
the shops of the Rue St. Honoré. ... I never had any fixed salary. 
I took from his drawer for my expenses as well as his own. He never 
asked me for an account.” 


This intimacy ceased in 1802, and Bourrienne was summarily 
dismissed from his post. The occasion, as is well known, was that, 
as Napoleon’s confidential Minister, he had made unfair use of 
official knowledge in speculations in the Public Funds: and we 
need not notice M. Lanfrey’s sarcasm, that the servant knew too 
much of the early life of a master about to become an Emperor. 
Scenes of bickering, however, if we may believe Bourrienne, had 
preceded the final and complete rupture; we quote the passage 
as alike showing the tendency of the author to make the most of 
what was faulty in Napoleon’s character, and as illustrating the 
petty fits of passion which now and then mastered that mighty 
genius : 


“TI had followed him to the hall, and on my way back to the closet 
I attempted to soothe him, and I begged him not be discomposed by a 
circumstance which, after all, was of no great moment. I do not know 
whether his anger was increased by the sight of the blood which flowed 
from his hand, and which he was every moment looking at; but, however 
that might be, a transport of furious passion, such as I had never before 
witnessed, seized him; and as I was about to enter the closet after him, 
he threw back the door with such violence that, had I been two or three 
inches nearer him, it must infallibly have struck me in the face. He 
accompanied this action, which was almost convulsive, with an appellation 
not to be borne; he exclaimed before Mde. Talleyrand, ‘Leave me alone; 
you are a —— fool.’” 


Bourrienne never regained Napoleon’s confidence, though he 
was afterwards employed in diplomatic missions. In 1814 the 


* It is impossible to transfer to our pages the disgraceful proposal of 
Lucien Bonaparte that Josephine should foist a spurious and illegitimate 
child on France as a son of Napoleon. But that she should have told the 
story to Bourrienne is extraordinary. 
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old friend of the Emperor joined the knot of intriguers who, 
under Talleyrand, were plotting the ruin of their great master ; 
and his treason was rewarded by Louis XVIII. He was thence- 
forward a Bourbon partisan; and he composed his ‘ Memoirs’ 
under this influence, a circumstance to be borne in mind by the 
reader, though his new allegiance did not prevent him from being 
a careful and most useful chronicler. It is unnecessary to notice 
the last years of his life; he died forgotten in 1834; yet history 
will, perhaps, preserve his name, though, as he pithily remarked, 
“No man can tell who the secretary was of Alexander the Great.” 

We shall refer to the first part of these ‘Memoirs’ only,—the 
period from 1797 to 1802. All that Bourrienne tells us about 
Napoleon, in his earliest years, is of little value; the spirit of 
detraction misleads the author; and the only anecdotes that 
deserve mention are the well-known ones respecting the “im- 
pudence” of the Brienne porter’s wife rebuked by the boy, and 
the conduct of the “ canaille,” on the 20th of June. The book 
becomes interesting when Bourrienne entered the Cabinet of the 
General of 1796. He thus describes his reception by his former 
equal : 


“He said, in a loud voice, when I entered the salon, where he was. 
surrounded by the officers who formed his brilliant staff, ‘I am glad to see 
you at last. Te voila donc, enfin;’ but as soon as we were alone, he 
made me understand that he was pleased with my reserve, and thanked 
me for it. I no longer addressed him as I had been accustomed todo. I 
appreciated too well his personal importance.” 


This is a sketch of Bonaparte at this period, when his lean 
features wore most distinctively the character of decision and. 
genius, and before the flattery of artists had transformed the 
countenance : 


“I found him litle, thin, pale, with an air of fatigue, but not of ill- 
health, as has been reported of him. There is great intelligence in his. 
countenance, along with which may be marked an air of habitual medita- 
tion, which reveals nothing of what is passing within. In that thinking 
head, in that bold mind, it is impossible not to believe that some daring 
designs are engendering, which will have their influence on the destinies: 
of Europe.” 


During the next five years, Bourrienne, we have said, was 
Napoleon’s most confidential friend; and the history of France 
and of the great man he served stand out, as it were, on the 
chronicler’s canvas. His experiences give us a number of 
instances of the splendour of imagination which was, perhaps, the 
most distinctive of Napoleon’s gifts, and which made him wonder- 
ful alike in war and in peace. The conceptions that led to the 
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campaign of Marengo, and that, had Moreau been equal to the task, 
would have anticipated Hoheniinden by many months, are grand 
illustrations of this high faculty ; but we see them equally in the 
campaign of Egypt and in the project of the descent on England, 
in which they seem opposed to good sense and prudence. Yet 
Napoleon insisted, even at St. Helena, that a march from the Nile 
to the Indus was possible, and had been seriously contemplated by 
him ;* and England should never forget how her greatest enemy 
all but succeeded in bringing together an armada that would 
have mastered the Channel, and enabled the Grand Army to 
cross from Boulogne. Bourrienne thus describes the designs of 
Napoleon, in Egypt, against our Indian Empire : 


“Bonaparte frequently told me that if, after the subjugation of Egypt, 
he could have left 15,000 men in that country, and have had 30,000 
disposable troops, he would have marched on the Euphrates. He was 
frequently speaking about the deserts which were to be crossed to reach 
Persia. How many times have I seen him extended on the ground, 
examining the beautiful maps which he had brought with him, and he 
would sometimes make me lie down in the same position to trace to me 
his projected march.” 


The same imaginative force may be seen in Napoleon in his 
career as a statesman. It was this that led him to dream of 
reviving the Empire of the West in the modern world; that 
caused him to aim at making France the dominant power of a 
subject Continent ; that lured him onward into Spain and Russia 
in the passionate pursuit of universal conquest. But it was this, 
too, that was one of the marks of his greatness, even in the sphere 
of politics; that inspired the conceptions of the Concordat and 
the Code; that made him proclaim that the Empire was a national 
government for all Frenchmen, without regard to the animosities 
of the past; that identified his reign with the grandeur of 
France; and that covered the Continent with enduring monu- 


ments of material splendour that attest his genius. Bourrienne 
says most truly: 


“His imagination was fired by the thought of seeing France great, 
happy, and powerful, and as the first nation in the world, dictating laws 


to the rest. He fancied his name inseparably connected with France, and 
resounding in the ears of futurity.” 


Napoleon’s imagination was, however, controlled by an intellect 
of almost matchless power. His birth and training, no doubt, 


* The best modern authorities—notably the late Lord Sandhurst—are, 
however, of opinion that Napoleon and his army would have perished in 


the attempt; in fact, that the catastrophe of 1812 would have been 
anticipated. 
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made him feel no sympathy with the wild theories of the French 
philosophers ; but it was his strong understanding that caused 
him to distrust the Revolution, its creed, and its works. His 
vigorous mind rejected with scorn the atheism and “ideology ” 
of the school of thinkers which fashioned French opinion at the 
time ; and, when circumstances gave him, at the age of twenty- 
seven, control over the foreign policy of France, his calculating 
statecraft stands in marked contrast with the Directory’s vain 
and perilous dreams. The same high capacity is, also, seen in 
the whole scheme of his government of France; it rested, indeed, 
too much on force; but it was a national and most able despotism ; 
and, in its every part, it gives ample proof of the profound 
intelligence of its great author. Naturally, however, it was in 
his special art that Napoleon’s force of mind was most clearly 
shown ; his power of combination in the operations of war and of 
adapting his means to carry out his ends, was not inferior to his 
splendid conceptions, and it was this association that has made 
him peerless among the masters of modern war. Bourrienne, for 
instance, tells us how the First Consul, in his cabinet in Paris, 
traced the march to Marengo, and laid his finger on the spot in 
the map where he would fight and defeat the Austrian army—a 
prodigy of calculation, if we recollect the circumstances : 


“When he had stationed the enemy’s corps, and drawn up the pins 
with red heads on the points where he hoped to bring his own troops, he 
said to me, ‘ Where do you think I shall beat Mélas?’ ‘ How the devil do 
I know?’ ‘Why look here, you fool! Mélas is at Alessandria with his 
headquarters. There be will remain until Genoa surrenders. He has in 
Alessandria his magazines, his hospitals, his artillery, and his reserves. 
Crossing the Alps here’ (pointing to the Great Mont St. Bernard) ‘I shall 
fall upon Mélas, cut off his communications with Austria, and meet him 
here in the plains of Scrivia.’” 


It was this power of mind, with intense industry, that also 
made this wonderful man one of the greatest administrators that 
the world has seen. Bourrienne tells us in many passages in his 
book, how nothing escaped Napoleon’s notice in the immense 
details of the government of France, and how he found time to 
attend to everything, from the state of the finances to the reports 
of the police. The following letter of Napoleon shows how he 
relished the toil in which he so excelled : 


“ When the monthly returns of my armies and of my fleets, which form 
twenty thick volumes, are sent to me, I give up my occupation in order to 
read them in detail, and to observe the difference between one monthly 
return and another. No young girl enjoys her novel so much as I do 
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those returns ! 
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The great capacity of Napoleon, too, showed itself in spheres 
that were wholly alien from the habits and associations of his 
life. No lawyer can doubt that the First Consul had an easy 
superiority over the first jurists of France, in understanding the 
true principles of law, apart from technical details and routine. 
Bourrienne says: 


“Tt was during these conversations” (on the Code Civil) “that I most 
admired the inconceivable versatility of Bonaparte’s genius, or rather that 
superior instinct which enabled him to comprehend at a glance, and in 
their proper point of view, legislative conceptions to which he might have 
been supposed a stranger. Possessing as he did, in a supreme degree, 
the knowledge of mankind, ideas important to the science of government 
flashed upon his mind like sudden inspirations.” 


To these wonderful gifts we should also add, in estimating 
wnat Napoleon was, remarkable decision and force of character. 
In this respect, indeed, he has been surpassed; he could not 
always rise superior to fortune like William III. or Frederick 
the Great, and he had a singular fear, for so great a man, of 
popular, social, and moral forces, as was seen after Waterloo, 
and even on the 18th Brumaire. But the General who raised 
the siege of Mantua, at a moment’s notice, at the approach of 
Wiirmser, and who, when informed of Villeneuve’s failure, marched. 
the Grand Army from Boulogne to Austerlitz, was as resolute 
as he was brilliant in conduct; and what shall we say of the 
escape from Elba and the astonishing advance from Cannes to 
Paris? Bourrienne gives us several striking examples of 
Napoleon’s determination, when danger was near. Thus he 
insisted on disembarking at Alexandria at once, against the 
advice of the experienced Brueys. ‘He replied peremptorily, 
‘ Admiral, we have no time to lose. Fortune gives me but three 
days; if I do not profit by them, we are lost.’” 

Thus, too, on his return from Egypt, he rejected the feeble 
counsels of Ganteaume, when in sight of a dreaded English fleet, 
the fate of Europe probably hanging on his resolve. 


“Ganteaume proposed to return to Corsica. ‘No, no!’ replied Bona- 
parte imperiously. ‘No! spread all sail! Every man to his post! To 
the north-west! To the north-west!!’ This order saved us; and I am 
enabled to affirm that, in the midst of almost general alarm, Bonaparte 
was solely occupied in giving orders. The rapidity of his judgment 
seemed to grow in the face of danger.” 


Bourrienne has hit the exact truth when he says that 
“impatience” was the chief defect of this great genius in his 


dazzling career. We can trace this fault in Napoleon’s campaigns ; 
he abandoned Moore in Spain, in 1809, to assail the Austrians 
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upon the Danube; he advanced to Moscow when he might have 
destroyed the power of Russia by staying at Wilna; he uncovered 
Paris in 1814, in the hope of baffling the Allies by one masterly 
stroke; he threw away his cavalry at the field of Waterloo, in the 
belief that rashness would assure victory. 

It was as a statesman, however, that he was most wanting in 
self-restraint and knowing how to wait; his ambition was con- 
stantly overreaching itself; instead of compassing his ends by 
degrees he sought to conquer Europe in a few brief years; and 
though this passionate eagerness was, in part, due to the circum- 
stances of his wonderful time, it was not the less a marked flaw 
in his character. In this respect Napoleon, superior in war, was 
very inferior to his prototype Cesar, in political genius perhaps 
unrivalled; and the Empire of the one collapsed in a day, while 
that of the other survived for centuries. Akin to this fault was 
another infirmity—Napoleon, in war and peace alike, sought 
rather to astonish and to produce effects, than to secure lasting 
and solid advantages; and in this again he contrasts badly with 
the great ruler of the Roman world, or with other less dis- 
tinguished founders of power, Peter the Great, Frederick the 
Great, and Richelieu. As for the other defects in Napoleon’s 
nature, Bourrienne points them out with distinctness, and is a 
tolerably impartial though a harsh critic. We see no proof in the 
volumes before us of the almost inhuman selfishness laid by M. 
Lanfrey to Napoleon’s charge; he was, no doubt, inexorable, stern 
and pitiless, when his mind was made up on a course of conduct ; 
but he always thought more of France than of self; he was a 
munificent if an exacting master; and few great men have been 
more conspicuous for generosity and considerate kindness. Yor 
the rest, Napoleon, we need not say, had the last infirmity of noble 
minds, ambition beyond the bounds of prudence ; he was imperious, 
overbearing, and without the grace and dignity of the great Julius; 
he was too, in heart and in act, a despot; but in examining his 
character on its faulty side, we must recollect the associations of 
his youth, and, above all, the peculiarities of his time. Apart from 
circumstance, in our opinion, the principal defects of Napoleon, as 
@& man, were a want of moderation and self-control, remarkable in 
so splendid a genius; a tendency to dissimulation and craft; and 
a certain meanness of disposition, and even vulgarity, in strange 
contrast with many noble qualities, and with mental powers that 
have been seldom equalled. 

In any age, and with his extraordinary gifts, Napoleon would 
probably have achieved distinction. His lot, however, was cast 
with the French Revolution; that is, with a time when the sudden 
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breakdown of the old order of things in France, and in Europe, 
opened a grand career to commanding genius; when original 
power of every kind was stimulated by the wildest theories, and 
was given free scope for the fullest development ; and yet, when 
the lawless anarchy of the hour was certain to lead to a strong 
reaction, in which a terrified nation would seek a Dictator. The 
Hour, in these circumstances, found the Man; and Napoleon 
emerged from the turbulent chaos, which spread over two-thirds 
of the Continent, to dazzle the world with feats of arms incom- 
prehensible to men of routine ;* to shift the boundaries of states 
and empires; to carry out a policy of force and craft beyond the 
dreams of the most ambitious statesman; and to subject France, 
and a large part of Europe, to a stern yet scarcely a degrading 
despotism. If the circumstances of the time place in striking 
relief the great qualities of this wonderful being—his genius, 
capacity, and power as a ruler—they also bring out, in marked 
distinctness, the faulty and imperfect sides of his character—the 
extravagance of his passionate nature, his false worship of mere 
force in politics, his want of soberness in almost everything ; and 
it is the keeping back this important fact, that deprives many of 
the brilliant invectives against Napoleon of truth and justice. For 
the rest, the Empire brought on France a terrible retribution and 
a long train of misfortunes, and for this its author is mainly to 
blame ; yet History does not forget that Napoleon gave her an 
epoch of glory of surpassing splendour ; that he rescued her from 
disgrace and anarchy ; that he restored order, religion, and law to 
the people; and that he transmitted to her a great inheritance, 
renown in war, and many triumphs of peace. If we compare the 
France of the worthless Directory with the France of the victorious 
First Consul, we shall understand what she owed to Napoleon: 
and Bourrienne only speaks the truth when he says : 

“ France hailed, almost with unanimous voice, Bonaparte’s accession to the 
Consulship as a blessing of Providence. . . . I cannot pass over unnoticed 
the happy effect produced in Paris, and throughout the whole of France, 
by some of the first decisions of the Consul.... After our return from 
Marengo the popular joy was general and heartfelt, not only among the 
higher and middle ranks of society, but in all classes; and the affection 
evinced from all quarters to the First Consul was unfeigned. The epoch 

* Kellermann, on reading the letter of Napoleon tothe Directory, which 
disclosed the plan of the immortal campaign of 1796, exclaimed that the 
author “was only fit for a madhouse.” Moreau declared that he could 
neither understand nor execute the First Consul’s masterly scheme of 
crossing the heads of the Rhine in 1800, and so turning the defences of 
Kray at one stroke—the counterpart of the march across the Alps on 
Marengo. 
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of the Peace of Amiens must be considered . . . as the most glorious in 


the history of France, not excepting the splendid period of Louis XIV.’s 
victories, and the more brilliant era of the Empire.” 


From the general and the statesman, we turn to consider 
Napoleon as a man, in the ‘Memoirs’ before us. What first 
strikes us in them is the complete ascendency of Bonaparte, even 
in youth, over the men of his time. His lieutenants were 
merely pawns in his hands; the jealous Directory grovelled at 
his feet; he fascinated the Pope and the Emperor Francis. He 
closed the campaign of 1797, against the express orders of the 
Directory, who, however, feared to cross his will. “ It is settled,” 
he exclaimed. “I will make peace. Venice shall pay for the 
expense of the war, and the boundary of the Rhine; let the 
Directory and the lawyers say what they will.” 

He possessed the same authority over his own family, though 
Josephine sometimes ventured to murmur. Thus he would not 
allow his brother to place a play on a private stage, in his house, 
because it offended his taste. 


“ When the play was over he was quite indignant. ‘It is a scandal,’ he 
said to me in an angry tone. ‘I ought not to suffer such indecencies, I 
will give Lucien to understand that I will have no more of it.” 


This imperious nature was seen in everything, in his spy 
system and hatred of the Press, and in his dislike of the French 
Revolution and its works. ‘ He spoke to me in terms of horror 
of those whom he called the assassins of Louis XVI, and he was 
annoyed at the necessity of employing them and treating them 
with proper respect.” 

Napoleon, of course, felt a strong sympathy with one of the 
results of 1789-91, the “opening of every career to talent.” 
But his imagination seems to have dwelt on the splendour of the 
old throne of France ; and he was not content until he “ was in the 
Tuileries,” and had restored the grandeur of the Bourbon Court. 
He had a predilection, too, for the emigré nobles; and at heart 
he respected the Royal House. The Empire, in its external 
pomp, was modelled upon the ancient Monarchy. 


“Bonaparte undertook the task; and as if by the aid of a magic rod, 
the old order of things was restored in the twinkling of an eye. The 
distinctions of rank—orders—titles—the noblesse—decorations—all the 
baubles of vanity—in short, all the burlesque tattooing which the vulgar 
regard as an indispensable attribute of royalty, appeared in an instant.” 


The most characteristic of Napoleon’s habits was unremitting 
and most successful industry ; few such intense workers have 
ever been seen; and yet his physical strength was never great, 
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and he could not do without a large amount of sleep—a peculiarity 
which had something to do with his failure to trace Blicher on 
the 17th June, 1815. Bourrienne tells us: 


“His orders were that I should call him every morning at seven. I 
was therefore the first to enter his chamber; but very frequently when 
I awoke him he would turn himself and say, ‘ Ah, Bourrienne, let me lie 
a little longer.’ He in general slept seven hours out of the twenty-four, 
besides taking a short nap in the afternoon.” 


Napoleon’s general manner was brusque and abrupt; but 
when he tried to please he could almost fascinate. His conversa- 
tion was full of strong sense, and occasionally rich with original 
thought; but when he became familiar he was often vulgar, 
made bad jokes, and used coarse expressions. He was not 
respectful or courteous to women, and the sex have furnished his 
most bitter critics : 


“He seldom said anything agreeable to females, and he frequently 
addressed to them the rudest and most extraordinary remarks. To one he 
would say, ‘Heavens, how red your elbows are!’ To another, ‘ What an 
ugly head-dress you have got!’ Hesaid one day to the beautiful Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, in the presence of all the circle of the Tuileries, ‘Ah! that’s 
droll enough; your hair is red.’ ‘Perhaps it is, sire,’ replied the lady, 
“ but this is the first time a man ever told me so.’” 


Napoleon’s natural taste in dress was simple; in his proper 
sphere, at the head of his troops, the historic grey coat and the 
plain uniform of an officer of the Chasseurs of the Guard, were in 
marked contrast with the gold lace and plumes of the generals 
and brilliant staff around him. His attire on state occasions was, 
however, gaudy, and the Imperial mantle, and splendid Court 
dress, it must be confessed, sate ill on him; he had not the quiet 
dignity of a born king. There was a parvenu air, too, about the 
Court of the Empire; republican soldiers, and their low-born 
wives, looked strange in the garb of the Rohans and De Noailles ; 
and the pageant was wanting in grace and good taste. Bour- 
rienne sneers at the pomp of the Coronation : 


“T spent about an hour contemplating the proud, and sometimes almost 
ludicrous, demeanour of the new grandees of the Empire. I marked the 
manceuvring of the clergy, who with Cardinal Belloy at their head, 
proceeded to receive the Emperor on his entrance into the church... . 
When the religious part of the ceremony terminated, the church assumed, 
in some measure, the appearance of a profane temple.” 


The ‘Memoirs’ abound in details respecting Napoleon's 
opinions on all kinds of subjects. He was not a religious or 
a moral man; but he had a strong sense of the power of religion 
as a great social force to maintain order, and he put down the 
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coarse immorality of the streets. The following anecdote is well- 
known : 


“In Italy, in Egypt, and on board the Orient and the Muiron, I have 
known him to take part in very animated conversations on religion. He 
readily yielded up all that was proved against religion as the work of 
men and time; but he would not hear of materialism. I recollect that one 
fine night, when he was on deck with some persons who were arguing in 
favour of materialism, Bonaparte raised his hand to heaven, and pointing 
to the stars said, ‘ You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen, but who 
made all that ?’” 


Like most men who have been at the head of governments, 
Napoleon did not esteem human nature; but the Revolution had 
demoralised France; and his estimate was, in the main, correct. 


“ He did not esteem mankind, whom, indeed, he despised more and more 
in proportion as he became acquainted with them. In him this unfavour- 
able opinion of human nature was justified by many glaring examples of 
baseness, and he was used frequently to repeat, ‘There are two levers for 
moving men—interest and fear.” 


The master of France and of two-thirds of Europe paid the 
penalty, too, of his exalted state; he had scarcely a friend, and 
had no faith in friendship. 


“ One of Bonaparte’s greatest misfortunes was, that he neither believed 
in friendship, nor felt the necessity of loving. How often have I heard 
him say, ‘Friendship is buta name. I love nobody. Ido not even love 
my brothers. Perhaps Joseph a little from habit, and because he is my 
elder ; and Duroc, I love him too. But why? Because his character 
pleases me. He is stern and resolute, and I really believe the fellow never 
shed a tear. ... Leave sensibility to women; it is their business. But 
men should believe in heart and in purpose, or they should have nothing 
to do with war or government.’” 


Napoleon loved grandeur and glitter in art; but his artistic 
taste was not of the highest kind; he appreciated Corneille, but 
decried Virgil; and he preferred the rant of Ossian to the pure 
gold of Homer. He greatly underrated the power of letters as a 
moral force of the civilized world; but he tried to promote 
literature in his own way, as an appendage of the Imperial throne, 
and he was himself a great master of the French tongue, though 
his style was somewhat rigid and classical, and waating in 
delicacy, point, and grace. His commentaries, however, are 
simply admirable for concentrated thought and power of expres- 
sion; indeed, his description of France before the 18th Brumaire, 
surpasses anything written by French historians. 
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A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AvutHor or ‘OvucHtT WE To visit HER?’ ‘ AncHIE LOVELL, 
‘A GIRTON GIRL,’ ETC. 


“ Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 


CuarTer XVI, 


IN PARADISE, 


Tue Bachelor’s Paradise was warm and well lighted. A small 
table before the fire stood laid, with a cover of one, for supper. 
An easy-chair or two, a picture above the mantelpiece, a pair of 


riding-gloves thrown down in a corner, bore token that the room, 
notwithstanding its inconveniences, was a room made use of. 

“T had a suspicion,” said Liston, quietly, “that a friend from 
a distance might ride my way to-night—not Johnson, a friend I 
should scarce have presented to our Chard cirele—and old Jules 
made ready for him, here. My forethought was premature. 
Either my friend lies in Oxford, or has ridden to town by Bagshot. 
The table, as you see, stands untouched.” 

Philippa crossed to the fireplace ; resting her hand on the 
chimney slab, she looked curiously at the picture above her 
head. It was a portrait of two boys, if not from Sir Joshua’s 
brush, from that of an exceeding apt disciple, noble, foreign- 
faced children in point lace and velvet, strikingly alike as to 
feature, but with a difference of three or four years between their 
ages. 

Mr. Liston, meanwhile, held counsel with his own thoughts. 

“Take the current when it serves” prompted Opportunity. 
“The quarry is to the foremost, the game to him who wins the 
toss. Do not a hundred hearts yield to an assault for every half- 
dozen that surrender after long siege? Tell the girl, on the 
moment’s impulse, that she is adored! Plead to her with such 
eloquence as the ears of village maiden have never listened to. 
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Swear you will die, here, at her feet, except she soften, and leave 
the rest to destiny.” 

He drew near, but with an illogical sense of hesitation, to her 
side. 

“ At length, then, we are alone, Miss Harkness, within closed 
doors. As far removed from interruption and chaperonage——” 

“ As though we were really in Udolpho! Why is it, Sir,” cried 
she, “that the thought of Udolpho haunts me? Emily’s midnight 
adventures, the grave among the vaults, the villainous face of 
Barnadine with cloak and torch 4 

“Perhaps because villainy is in the air,” suggested Liston, in 
the colourless sort of tone that may serve equally for jest or 
earnest. Then—her eyes scanning his face, as though for some 
new reading of it—‘‘ how can you tell your host is not a second 
Barnadine?” he added, lightly. ‘Nobody in Chard knows a 
syllable about the gentleman’s real history. He alighted here 
from the clouds; has lived on, amidst virtuous neighbours, a 
stranger—without character, without vouchers.” 

“Except the Doctor’s regard! That,” flashed out Philippa, “‘is 
worth a dozen paltry letters of recommendation. Any one, man 
or woman, who gains ithe Doctor’s friendship must be worthy 
of it!” 

Liston looked at her, tentatively. The years, we may be sure, 
had brought him across heroines of romance (the society or wax- 
work specimen) in adequate number. How did they compare 
with this frank-eyed child, this living, breathing romance in the 
flesh beside him? Her gaze had reverted to a neutral resting- 
place—the picture. She contemplated it with head bent sideways 

. a little blue foot resting on the fender-bar ... a wrist 
upraised ... the exquisite nape of neck revealed in all its 
delicacy, by the short-cut yellow hair. 

Liston, I say, looked at her tentatively. For the second time to- 
night this man, so cool, so practised in self-mastery, else, was not 
master of his purpose. He suffered Opportunity to lapse. High- 
flown adoration, eloquence, to the like of which village ears had 
never listened, found no voice. 

“You may be unaccounted for—you are not unportrayed, Sir. 
Unless I mistake there is something curiously familiar about the 
elder of the two boys, the elder and the handsomer——” 

Then, having committed herself beyond recall, Philippa Hark- 
ness blushed crimson. 

Liston could detect the blush, although he saw her cheek’s oval 
at the vanishing point of profile, only. 

“You require more light, Madam.” He took a candle from the 

202 
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table and held it aloft beside the portrait. ‘“Do not, I beg, pay 
inadvertent compliments. I should not, even from you, value a 
pretty thing said in mistake.” 

Mr. Liston was, as I have elsewhere hinted, a man goodly to 
behold; black-haired, grey-eyed, straight of feature. And still, 
despite its incontestible charm, his was a face tosadden you. The 
forehead had become prematurely lined. The jetty hair showed 
many a silver thread and was grown thin upon the temples. A 
look, not wholly amounting to coarseness, yet still, that told of 
wild and reckless living, marred the proportions of the fine and 
masculine mouth. 

Miss Harkness examined the painted lineaments closely; at 
the living ones she took, she needed to take, but a glance! 

“Tt is like, with a difference. The line of countenance I can 
trace. The expression——” 

“Pertains to an age when human beings have nothing to 
express,” exclaimed Liston hastily. ‘I confess to a weakness for 
the picture,” he added. “In part for its own, in part for the 
younger boy’s sake. A well-favoured little lad, is it not?” 

“Well favoured, and nothing more. Something is wanting in the 
face. The elder boy might give a blow in hot anger—a blow soon 
forgiven for the heartiness of the kiss that should come after-——" 

“Tmagine the blow given!” interrupted Liston, a suppressed 
ring of passion in his voice. 

The girl betrayed no consciousness of his meaning. She 
looked at him with unabashed eyes. Her breath, this time, 
came as calmly as though every Chard spinster, collectively, 
were chaperoning them. 

“ Blow or kiss would belong to another generation, Mr. Liston, 
just as the children in their silks and laces must have belonged 
to another world than mine. You hold by the ancient faith, I 
perceive, Sir,” she pointed to a silver crucifix that hung in a recess 
beside the fireplace, “although you do attend Mr. Tristram’s 
preaching and subscribe to Cousin Sue’s Clothing Club ? ” 

Liston’s face was nugatory. The crucifix, he remarked, with a 
wise avoidance of local polemics, was—not only a family relic, but 
an unquestioned Cellini. In his humble way he had, for years, 
been a collector of such trifles. It was good for one’s taste—exist- 
ing in this barbarous English atmosphere—to keep a masterpiece, 
no matter in what genre, before one’s eyes. 

Philippa Harkness drew away from him; she stood, witnout 
speaking, before the unquestioned Cellini. The silver in which 
the Figure was wrought had grown tarnished ; some of its lines 
were worn; the velvet mounting on which it hung was old and 
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frayed at the edges. Before what human hearts, mused the girl, 
had this Figure shone. . . not as a costly art trifle, but an object of 
love? Of what human pain had it been the witness, the monitor, 
the consolation ? 

A sigh broke from Philippa’s soft breast: her head drooped. A 
family relic had surely histories attached to it, said she, after a 
pause. Could Mr. Liston tell her of no one to whom the crucifix 
had been dear? No one for whose sake, rather than for the merit 
of Cellini’s carving, he valued it ? 

Liston turned aside, as though the question stung him. Cross- 
ing to the door he set it open, with a movement of impatience. 
The sound of voices, of laughter, from the distant drawing-room 
told that the card-tables had already broken up. 

“Enough for one night, of sensibility, Miss Harkness.” Some- 
thing unwonted, harsh, was in his tone. “Now for eating and 
drinking, matters more within my scope. Are youready, Madam? 
Eleven has struck. It is time I led Lady Joan Carr to the 
supper-table,” 

But Philippa lingered. The narrow priest's room seemed to 
her simple imagination a hallowed precinct, shut out from the 
world. Only for her host’s presence, she would have sunk on her 
knees, have brought her lips in contact with the dead kisses which 
those time-darkened, softiy-worn feet must have known so often ! 

As they recrossed the library she told him how deeply she had 
been impressed, adding that when she thought of his life in 
future, it would not be as lonely or companionless. 

“You do think of me, then, Miss Harkness?” He asked her 
this, half uneasily. 

“T think of you a dozen times a day, or oftener.” 

But a different mood was on her: she neither faltered nor 
biushed. Many a downright No, accompanied by flutter of fan, 
by downcast lid, had seemed to Liston less cruel. 

Most of the guests were standing about in groups when they 
entered the drawing-room. Old Lady Joan and the distant 
cousin of the house sat side by side. 

“Ah! here are the antagonists,” cried Dr. Harkness, holding 
out his hand, with a slight betrayal of relief, towards Philippa. 
“You conquered, I make no doubt, child? Our host’s gallantry 
would not allow of his check-mating you?” 

“ Our host,” said Philippa, “ played his best—and lost! But he 
proposes a magnanimous return. May I tell, Mr. Liston?” She 
gave him a look which said, Trust me! there are secrets and secrets ! 
“May the company know?” 

“The company may know,” said Mr. Liston, suavely genial, 
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“that on the night of December 31st, we mean to dance the year 
out, here, in Throgmorton’s. As a precursor,” added he, “to 
more formal invitations, may I ask such guests as have been good 
enough to come this evening to honour me, then? Miss Harkness 
has kindly looked over the poor resources of my house, and 
chooses the library for our ball-room.” 

A curious little hush went round the assemblage. Even Celia 
Reynoldson was dumb at this sudden solid confirmation of her 
dreams. Lady Joan Carr spoke first. 

“You take away our breath, Mr. Liston. Weare plain, village 
folks, Sir, unaccustomed ”—a meaning glance shot from her 
frosty eyes—“ to disguised princes or their munificence. A New 
Year’s ball... given, too, by Mr. Liston, the retired student of the 
Grave House! Well—I, for one, accept.” She kissed her fan to 
him, not without grace, spectral grace, acrossthe room. ‘“ Always 
with the understanding that Mr. Liston provides cards, in a 
quiet corner, for the dowagers.” 

“TI should venture to engage your Ladyship for the first rubber,” 
put in Mr. Johnson, with delightful modesty, “but for one 
obstacle—the conviction that I am not invited. Stand and 
deliver, Sir!” Rising from his place he bowed theatrically towards 
Liston, who, at this moment, was come forward to hand Lady 
Joan to the supper-room. “Yield up your intentions, bad or 
good. Am Ia bidden guest on New Year’s Eve, or not?” 

“Not!” returned Liston, throwing him a glance of level 
irony. “On New Year’s Eve we mean to mazurka, to waltz. 
And you... you, my dear Sir, belong to the old school, to the 
world of bows, gavottes, and minuets. You hold, with my Lord 
Chesterfield, that if a man can but keep his hat on and dance 
from the waist upwards tis enough—for a gentleman !” 

Liston moved forward, Lady Joan Carr on his finger-tips. The 
elder people filed after them, in couples, to the supper-room. 
Mr. Johnson offered his arm to Philippa Harkness. 

“Invited, or not,’ whispered he, giving a just discernible 
pressure to the girl’s hand, “I shall be here on New Year’s Eve 
if Miss Harkness will promise me a couple of dances? Not a 
couple? One only, then—the supper dance. A poor wretch, 
second on the field, must not hope, overmuch.” 

“T am ignorant of the minuet,” said Philippa, demurely. “I 
scarce know the steps of the gavotte. We, country people, dance 
for pleasure’s sake, Sir. I could not make a fine court reverence 
to save my life.” 

“Nor I,” observed the stranger, with prompt unveracity. “I 
do not, as a rule, malign my own flesh and blood, but this fellow, 
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Liston, my cousin (slightly removed), is plagued with a master 
passion—jealousy.” They had, by now, reached the supper-room, 
and the remark designedly reached Liston’s ear. “The old 
school, indeed! My cousin, Madam, with chapeau bras and 
pigtail, was minuetting, at the French Court, when you and I were 
in our cradles. Miss Harkness’s age,” he stole an audacious look 
at his companion’s face, “ would, I take it, be fifteen ? ” 

She drew up her throat with well-remembered dignity. 

“Ina year and three months, Mr. Johnson, I shall be out of 
my teens; I was seventeen last February.” 

“And I—shall be twenty-five next month—twenty-five,” he 
whispered, “and the best waltzer, although the ugliest man in 
England.” 

Mr. Johnson proved immeasurably diverting. As he held 
Philippa’s plate—protesting no room existed for it on the supper- 
table—she wondered if any gentleman, outside a novel, was ever 
so full of life, so brimming over with raillery and flash! He 
talked of foreign places with spirit and entertainment, confessing 
that he had lived, “among other broken-charactered, broken- 
fortuned persons of fashion,” at Boulogne and Brussels ; discoursed 
to her on the recent modes—a subject respecting which this 
well-gilt youth displayed both knowledge and appreciation—then 
rambled off to the latest town-talk, the great Harrington scandal. 
In the Elysian Fields his cousin had discovered, the Harrington 
reputation was, he humbly trusted, a thing unknown ? 

“ Elysian Fields, scarce a dozen miles distant from Hyde Park 
Corner!” laughed Philippa, for indeed the stranger’s bright good 
humour was infectious. “In the matter of scandal, I can assure 
you, Sir, we do not lag behind. A certain nobleman honours our 
highway whose name 7 

“Whose sobriquet,” he corrected her, “ the lips of Miss Hark- 
ness will not speak. So... Master Hellgate and his men ride as far 
as Chard, do they ? A godlesscrew!” Mr. Johnson lifted his black 
eyes, piously, to the ceiling. ‘“TIll-doers in the sight of heaven 
and of men! Happily, justice hath awakened. Sir Richard 
Ford is establishing a new police force, the ‘ Bow Street Horse 
Patrole.’ Let us drink—in a glass of my excellent cousin’s 
champagne—to the success of the ‘Bow Street Horse Patrole,’ 
and the ultimate perdition of all young Fools of Quality.” 

While he rattled on, the excellent cousin’s face grew cloudier 
and cloudier. 

“The part of Othello,” cried Johnson, “ as taken by Mr. Liston. 
First night of representation.” Under pretence of obtaining 
some distant viand for Lady Joan’s plate, Liston had contrived 
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to make his way to the bottom of the table, where Philippa was 
standing. “Put aside your greens and yellows, Cousin, and 
congratulate me. Miss Harkness does not deny me my share of 
dances at your New Year’s party.” 

The girl coloured; then fell to protesting, with no very 
absolute finality. While she was still speaking, Mr. Liston drew 
nearer. He exchanged a whispered word or two with his unbidden 
guest. 

“*Che sara, sara,’ friend.” 

The stranger made his answer aloud, and carelessly. But it 
seemed to Philippa Harkness that his voice went through a singu- 
larly rapid change. He prepared, on the instant, to take leave. 

“Tam under orders, Miss Harkness. My cousin decrees that 
I leave you—and indeed (whatever the baseness of his motives), 
tis important that I lie at Staines to-night. Until our first 
waltz, Madam, on New Year’s Eve!” 

He tossed off a liberal half-tumbler of champagne: took a swift 
inventory of the guests’ faces at parting: then bowed himself 
dexterously off; steering exceeding clear of Lady Joan and the 
chance of further recognition as he left the room. 

Philippa listened in vain for the ring of a horse’s hoofs ou 
the yard pavement. The clatter of forks and glasses, the hum 
of wine-warmed voices round the supper-table, were unvaried by 
any sounds from the outside world. Mr. Johnson, she decided, 
must have quietly led his horse forth from the stable to the 
paddock ; afterwards, crossing a patch of common, have gained 
the high road at a point beyond the toll-bar. A short cut, 
doubtless, to Staines ... Yet an intricate one for a stranger, 
unpiloted and in the dark, to hit upon! 


CuarTer XVII. 
HELLGATE, LORD HARRINGTON. 


“T xnow the face,” said Lady Joan, throwing down her capuchin, 
“T know the voice. Yet never in my life had I the honour 
of a Johnsonian acquaintance. On second thoughts, Miss 
Page, I might as well have carried you with me to the Grave 
House. You have a wide back-stair acquaintance with the town, 
and might have accommodated this mysterious gentleman with 
an alias.” 

It was one of the conditions of Anne’s bondage that she should 
sit up, no matter until what hour, when her mistress was diverting 
herself abroad. The society of her chamber-women, yawning and 
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heavy-eyed, was not on such occasions enough for Lady Joan. 
She needed to commune: to sum up the gains and losses of the 
card-table : to discuss the topic of the moment—a rise in the price 
of stocks, a decline in the reputation of a friend—before resting 
her head, shorn, alas! of its earthly vanities, upon its pillow. 

“ But for that half-hour,” so she would candidly inform poor 
Anne, “that drear half-hour between leaving one’s sedan and 
taking off one’s turban I don’t know as I should need the expense 
of a waiting-gentlewoman at all. However the half-hour is there 
and costs me sixty pounds a year—for, one thing and another, I 
reckon a dame de compagnie twenty pounds dearer than a maid. 
The half-hour is there, and you are a gainer by it.” 

At the present juncture Anne looked paler, even, than was her 
midnight wont. That her peace of mind had become endangered, 
that her affections were engaged through Mr. Liston’s idle 
gallantry is more than doubtful. A young and handsome woman 
wearing her life out, however, in such shackles as Miss Page’s, 
may be desirous of marriage on quite other grounds than those 
of sentiment. That the new tenant of Throgmorton’s possessed 
private means was certain; that his actual figure in society 
might be a better one than his Chard establishment warranted 
was likely. And Carr’s Folly commanded a perspective view of 
the Grave House! And during the past four hours Anne Page’s 
occupation, opera glasses in hand, had been to watch Mr. Liston’s 
lighted windows, to guess at passing shadows on the blinds, to 
picture to herself—not wholly without jealousy of her dearest 
friend on earth—the pleasant party within ! 

She looked pale.: Her dress was uncared-for. The heart 
within her breast felt leaden. And she smiled—aye laughed, 
that poor professional laugh of hers! at my Lady’s sprightliness ; 
wheeled up the old woman’s favourite chair; stirred the fire to a 
livelier blaze; then, with a well-done air of respectful interest, 
prepared herself to listen. 

“A stranger, yet with a face and voice not unfamiliar to your 
Ladyship? My curiosity knows no bounds. At which table, may 
I ask, Madam, did this Mr. Johnson cut in.” 

“ He took Liston’s place, much to that gentleman’s satisfaction. 
There was a difficulty, at first, about getting up our two rubbers— 
however, we overcame that.” Lady Joan’s sharp cold eyes scanned 
the expression of her dependant’s face. ‘A man with his arm 
in a sling cannot play cards without a card-holder, but Liston’s 
wit, abetted by a certain young lady’s complaisance, was master 
of the emergency. Liston found a living card-holder, my dear. 
And a handsome pair they made—his dark, foreign-looking face 
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above her blonde shoulder. A handsome pair—a_ striking 
contrast—one worth a painter’s while to represent. The girl 
grows fast into a beauty, Anne.” 

“Your Ladyship speaks of—of Eleanor Bennett?” suggested 
Anne, ingenuously. 

“T speak of Philippa Harkness, as you very well know. None 
of those underbred wax-doll Bennett Misses were present. Philippa 
wore a new-fashioned gown—not a fashion that would suit you 
or me, Anne! A blue sarsenet with these puffed-out French 
sleeves, and a ridiculous little cap pinned on top of her yellow 
locks. Vastly piquante she looked!” 

“T shall be jealous, Madam. Your Ladyship must not bestow 
too much praise on dearest Lippa, extravagantly though I admire 
her myself.” 

“Until now I have been slow to admit her pretensions. But 
at that age girls are chameleons—never the same colour! After- 
wards, as we know, Anne, a woman must look her features 
in the glass and accept them, once for all. Philippa’s will be 
beauty of the true Satanic type, too—beauté du diable—looks to 
turn the head of every man she comesacross. Liston himself”— 
Lady Joan drew out her snuff-box: taking a pinch between her 
finger and thumb she held it, enjoying pleasure by anticipation, 
in the neighbourhood of her delicately-cut old nostril—‘“ Liston, 
himself (and he is no raw boy, has had an experience or twe) is 
more than three parts in love with the child already.” 

Anne Page rubbed her chilled hands together; she gazed up 
abstractedly at some singularly uninteresting and tasteless 
carving which bordered the overmantel. 

“And this stranger?” observed she, presently. “This Mr. 
Johnson—in default of a better name—betrayed his admiration, 
no doubt?” 

“Hugely. Too much, indeed, for the liking of our hast. 
I watched the two from my seat at the supper-table. I remarked 
that a command of Liston’s was needed to dispatch the ‘ distant 
cousin’ about his business.” 

“A well-bred man, too,” mused Anne. “A man gifted with 
more than common advantages of address. I need hardly ask your 
Ladyship if he was handsome ?” 

“Ugly as Vulcan, my dear. Charles II. redivivus!” Lady 
Joan was in unprecedented good temper. Seldom did she con- 
descend to bestow terms of endearment on poor Anne. “ Pock- 
marked, beetle-browed, harsh-featured: a shock head of bristly 
hair growing low on his forehead. Only his smile, the merry fire 
of his black eyes, to redeem the sallow face from hideousness.” 
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Anne Page, for a good minute, seemed lost in meditation. 
Then, throwing a stealthy glance of reconnoitre at her mistress : 
“If it were not that tis impossible,” cried she, “I would say 
my Lord Harrington had played a rubber at whist in Chard 
to-night.” 

“ Hellgate, Lord Harrington 2 

Taken by surprise, Lady Joan was all but betrayed into 
truthfulness. Uttering a quick affirmative oath, she brought down 
a tiny jewelled hand, with energy, on her knee. The chance 
expansion was momentary. 

“Lord Harrington an associate of Liston’s, a participator in 
the tea and trumps of a village card-party! You are an idiot, 
Anne.” 

Anne bowed her sleek black head in acknowledgment of the 
gracious speech. 

“Or you are in love, which is but stating the same fact 
differently. Pray, why do you not suggest the Heir Apparent at 
once ?” 

“The Regent,” said Anne, steadily, “is accounted to have 
the handsomest person in England. Your Ladyship spoke of 
plainness——” 


“My Ladyship spoke of a man as unlike Hellgate Harrington 


in all things as . .. well, as you are unlike Philippa Harkness! 
Did I not tell you his name was Johnson? Would you accuse 
Mr. Liston of introducing a guest under false pretences among his 
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friends 

Miss Page, upon this, lifted her head: mistress and dependant 
looked straight into each other’s eyes. And Anne’s were the first 
to sink. 

The younger woman was no mean intriguer on her own lines, 
possessed a mind trained to subterfuge, fertile of expedients. 
Lady Joan was a dissembler, born; subtilty lay at the very 
foundation of her nature. Mr. Fox once said (the historian has 
written it): “Joan Carr could play a finer losing game than any 
man of his acquaintance.” She had gambled away fortunes, had 
been the heroine of a hundred perilous situations—political ones, 
some of them—situations in which a woman stakes a good deal 
more than fortune! Her cruellest detractors had on no occasion 
accused her of a loss of countenance. Even now—now, that the 
brilliant, full life had turned to shadow, age blunting the desire 
as it took away the chances of adventure, the old instinct was 
true as ever. 

“If Lord Harrington have the felicity of your acquaintance, Miss 
Page, ’tis nothing for you, for any decent girl, to boast of. Men 
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otherwise of not over-nice virtue hold aloof from his Lordship’s 
company. Women of the world—save from behind their fans— 
do not recognise him. Bear that in mind.” 

Anne kept her eyelids lowered. She confessed with humility 
that she had thrown out her suggestion at random. “ As for 
aquaintance . . . positively, were she to meet Lord Harrington in 
a London street she would pass him by. Once, long ago, she 
believed this unkappy gentleman had been presented to her at 
Ranelagh’s ; but——” 

“You know Hellgate Harrington as well as I do,” interrupted 
Lady Joan with emphasis. “You know him by reputation and 
personally. And you also know that he was not at Liston’s house 
to-night. You understand my meaning ?” 

“Thoroughly, Madam, my guess was ill-considered in the 
extreme.” 

“And has driven other matters from my head. I had news of 
some kind to tell you when I entered, but idle talk confuses me ” 
—Lady Joan made a movement of rising—“it must keep till 
morning. Is my draught set ready, Miss Page?” 

“Your Ladyship’s lavender-drops stand upon the girandole 
beside the bed.” 

“One ought not, Lord knows, to need soporifics after a Chard 
gathering! We had Miss Arden and her Marabouts. We had our 
parson’s lean shoulders. We had our snuffy Reynoldson.” This 
daughter of a dozen Earls was by no means choice as to the nature 
of her epithets. “Our de Stael! Our Ssint Cecilia—another 
foolish virgin, Anne Page, who hath an eye upon the master of the 
Grave House! The thought of folly recalls my news. On the 
last night of the year Mr. Liston proposes to give the neigh- 
bourhood a ball.” 

Anne’s cheeks glowed; her tired eyes kindled with excitement. 

“ And I—am I to go?” she asked, scarce trusting her voice 
above a whisper. 

“Go? Why, of course you will, and look your handsomest, set 
your cap at its best,” said Lady Joan, pleasantly. ‘I willlend you 
some Honiton to sew about your best black silk (you are a long 
way past white muslin, my dear—years past white must!in, although 
you do dance, still). And you shall wear my garnets. I have never 
put them on since Mr. Carr’s death. Garnets are not becoming. 
So no one need suspect you of borrowed plumes.” 

“ Your Ladyship is all delicacy, all consideration.” 

“Some day, Anne—I have thrown the hint out to you, before— 
you may find that set of garnets among your wedding presents.” 

A flash of irrepressible revolt shot from Miss Page’s fine eyes. 
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But Lady Joan had risen to her feet. Her dependant’s face was 
hidden from her. 

“T have had few presents in my life, beyond what have come to 
me from the generous hand of my benefactress. As for wedding 
gifts—sure, Madam,” the girl rose respectfully; then stood, pressing 
her hands tightly across her heart, “ I am as many years past them 
as I am past white muslin.” 

Lady Joan broke into one of her great laughs as she hobbled 
cheerfully towards the door. Never suffering pain herself, she 
was callous as to inflicting pain upon others; but really bore 
Anne Page no deeper ill-will than the fact of perpetually living 
in each other’s company could account for. What Lady Joan 
delighted in was the sensation of power. She loved to finesse, to 
hedge, to rout her foe circuitously. Anne was a foe ever ready to 
her hand ; and it was her Ladyship’s constant and diligent aim— 
we may almost say her aim, as an artist—to find out every little 
weak point in her attendant’s panoply. 

“¢ Water-colours and Marriage.’ ... A pity young women of 
gentility have no third outlook! If you chose, Anne, you could 
be Mrs. Bliss, to-morrow.” She threw back this chill comfort over 
her shoulder. “ Many girls, though unprepossessed by his looks, 
might consider a solvent, solid-minded person like Josiah Bliss 


worth taking. But that has been your way always: you give in 
to these fopperies of feeling too much, Miss Page, vastly too 
much.” 


Miss Page’s bedroom, a closet among the servants’ attics, 
commanded a bird’s-eye view of the different houses round the 
Green. When she had extinguished her candle, considerably 
past one o'clock, Anne drew back her scanty toilet curtain and, 
with her face pressed against the pane, peered out into the 
night. At Dr. Arden’s, at the Rectory, all was dark. A light 
still shone through one of the lower windows of Throgmorton’s, 
throwing into relief the churchyard yew-trees, and resting with 
ghostly effect upon the grave-stones underneath. Even as Anne 
looked forth, this light began to waver—for a few seconds it 
seemed extinguished. Then the entrance hall became faintly 
illumined, discovering to the watcher’s sharp sight the figures of 
two men, equipped for travel, issuing out through the main door. 
She opened her casement boldly, and, heedless of the damp 
night air, set herself to listen. A minute later came sounds she 
was not slow to decipher, low muffled sounds, as of horses stealing 
at foot’s-pace along the narrow border of turf which edged the 
road—and then profoundest stillness. 
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“November 10th. Mr. Liston’s first Party. My Lord Harring- 
ton a visitor at the Grave House. Patience. Silence. The next 
few weeks may bring much.” 

Anne did not take lavender-drops; but when she had pencilled 
the above memoranda in her pocket-book, when she had said 
her prayers and deposited her sleek head on its pillow, an influence 
more soothing than any narcotic, overcame her. 

Her nine-and-twenty years, her calling, as professional amuser 
of the Unamuseable, had brought Miss Anne Page acquainted 
with about as many games on the cards as there are pictures to 
a pack. She knew of no game in which an honest, straight- 
forward look into your opponent’s hand does not present 
advantages. 


Cuarter XVIII, 
LINKS, 


Dunrine the next few weeks, however (Finesse politely but steadily 
at work beneath the surface of Chard society), there occurred 
common-place accidents at which we must glance; ignoble 
nothings in themselves, yet linked with the fate of more than one 
actor in this history. 

The skies, notwithstanding almanack prophecies of frost, poured 
down continued torrents throughout early winter; the Heath, 
itself, was, in parts, flooded. On the shortest day of the year it 
befell that Dr. Arden, abroad betimes, as usual, was struck with 
the ravages made upon his favourite hot weather haunt—the 
bit of mouldering bank overshadowed by Whitfield’s Thorn. He 
came in, full of the subject, to the breakfast-table. The old tree 
was becoming fast undermined by storm and rain. Had Sue 
or Philippa noticed its condition? If the almanacks, after all, 
proved right, if frost, tardy in coming, should be more than 
commonly severe, nothing likelier than that the bank would 
give way, piece-meal, with the thaws of February. A dozen 
loads of earth, piled solidly around the thorn’s base, was the 
thing wanted. “Indeed,” added the Doctor, glancing out at 
a portentously white and woolly sky, “unless Philippa had set 
her heart on riding, it might be prudent for him to set about the 
work without delay. He could call at Ives’s Farm before starting 
on his rounds, secure the loan of men and carts, and——” 

“Of course, Sir! Have it done to-day—this morning!” 
exclaimed the girl, going pale and red by turns. ‘“ When once 
the waste is frost-bound there will be no more carting till 
spring. It would be an ill-omen—I . . . I mean,” she corrected 
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herself nervously, ‘‘a slur on your character throughout the 
parish if the Preacher’s Tree was suffered to fall before its time.” 

By noon half a score of sturdy fellows were carting and 
levelling with a will. And here Fate made one of her jaunty 
little ironical entrances. Standing beside the gate where she 
had stood at sunrise, seven weeks before, Philippa Harkness must 
look on at the sturdy fellows’ progress: sick, numbed, yet resolute, 
with the left-handed courage of her sex, resolute, if discovery 
came, to brave the worst—to speak ! 

Dr. Arden, bustling hither and thither, shovel in hand, as 
prompt to work as to order, caught sight of the girl’s blenched 
face, and called to her to walk about. She needed exercise to stir 
her blood, was looking tired, chilled. 

“Chilled!” she interrupted him, with an excited laugh, 
“why, the air is stifling.” Long afterwards the automatically 
heard words came back, with painful vividness, to Dr. Arden’s 
memory; the words, the drawn lips that uttered them, the forced 
rigidity of the whole young figure. “Hurry the men on, Sir, if 
you would get the carting finished before night. A thunder- 
storm must be at hand.” 

“On the shortest day of the year? No, Miss Harkness,” 
laughed the Doctor. “We get iced lilacs in May. Even an 
English climate does not send us thunder with our Christmas 
pudding. Ifstorm of any kind is coming, it must be snow.” 

And snow it proved. At first the fall was slight; the air 
continuing so mild, the men threw aside their fustian jackets as 
they worked, chatting leisurely as if in an August harvest field. 
By three o’clock it froze hard, the glass had gone down rapidly, 
the snow was descending in masses rather than distinguishable 
flakes. Almanack prophets were justified. Winter, with the 
bitter sincerity of ancient friendship, had overtaken the world. 

To Philippa, high-wrought, unquiet, every latent anxiety of 
the recent past mingling with and intensifying her mood—the 
sheeted landscape seemed a shroud. By some fantastic train of 
reasoning her mind persisted in connecting this sudden hushed 
whiteness with the secret she unwillingly possessed, the grave 
above which the Preacher’s Thorn, turned to marble under its 
dense load, stood as monument! 

It had become her habit of an afternoon, since Oliver’s departure, 
to help the Doctor in his physic-making. She got the work over, 
measuring and labelling with her accustomed neat quickness, 
perhaps with a little added or hectic gaiety of manner. Then, 
when the elder folks had sallied forth through the snow, Dr. 
Arden on his evening ryisits, Miss Sue to tea and chat with 
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Mrs. Tristram, she remained alone beside the surgery window ; 
her eyes absently fixed upon the blank waste, the blanker sky, 
and with a hundred reverberations of the last few weeks— 
poignant ones all—crowding thick upon her brain. 

In regard of her sweetheart (so did conscience still insist on 
calling him) Philippa Harkness knew that Fate worked kindly. 
Oliver had been gone barely two months, and already the 
village prejudices against him were smouldering out. With food 
at famine prices, rates trebling, trade paralysed, an army of two 
hundred thousand men waiting at Boulogne to invade Kentish 
shores, it may be believed that the veriest British numskull 
cherished lurking reverence for a Bluejacket, that before such 
tribunals, even, as a Chard taproom, opinions would be apt to 
veer towards a young gentleman whose eccentricities took 
the form of abandoning country and comfort to follow the 
fortunes of Lord Nelson! In another quarter, too, chance had 
befriended the painter’s reputation. The starved and ragged 
figure of his outcast model no longer acted as an irritant upon 
virtuous susceptibilities. On the very night of Oliver’s going the 
Castaway had disappeared, either into jail, as was his wont, or 
into the safer keeping of the Press-gang—that irregular police 
force, expert, ever, at clearing off obnoxious good-for-nothings 
against whom no formal charge could be proved! 

In regard of Oliver, Fate worked kindly. How fared it with 
her own heart, her loyalty, herself? Unmindful of the intense and 
growing cold, Philippa lingered on . . . before she knew whither 
she drifted, had passed, by I know not what set of contradictory 
processes, into a dream-kingdom of which Oliver, alas! was not 
monarch. By-and-by a hand lifted the surgery latch, a step 
crossed the surgery floor, unheard of her. The master of the 
Grave House, for it was he, stopped short. 

Liston watched the girl’s absorbed attitude in the delicate 
faded light—the rigidly clasped hands, the bowed blonde head: 
then, in a voice part playful, part tender, began the first line 
of a song he knew to be her favourite, a plaintive ditty of old 
Purcell’s, 


“T attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain.” 


Philippa lifted her face slowly. Her heart had been so filled 
by thoughts of him that Liston’s actual presence could scarce 
bring him nearer to her. He was there; and it was the 
most natural thing in the world—the most natural, the most 
delightful. 

They had been little alone together, Mr. Liston had, indeed, 
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been little in Chard, since the night of the Grave House party. 
Had politics, business, or some load-star more potent than either 
called him away? Philippa saw, at a glance, that he looked 
harassed, weary. His face seemed unaccountably to have 
oldened ; the lines around his mouth to have grown deeper, more 
pronounced. 

“You are fast becoming a stranger, Sir. For three Sundays 
we have not seen you in church. Of course”—the suggestion 
was italicised by the glance that went with it—‘“ the town, at 
this season, must have attractions with which our poor little village 
cannot compete.” 

Mr. Liston confessed to having visited London often during the 
past month—money-matters, the dreariest of human interests, 
his quest. Pleasure, happiness could, for him, have their orbits 
only in Chard, and this afternoon he had returned home finally. 
Christmas festivities, their approaching New Year’s dance, would 
now be his sole occupation . .. Apropos of coming events, added he, 
easily, did Dr. Arden contemplate an immediate fortification of 
his kitchen garden? Riding back across the Heath, a short half- 
hour before the storm broke, Mr. Liston had observed as much 
throwing up of earthworks as though an attack from the French 
were imminent. 

Philippa felt thankful for the room’s increasing darkness. In 
this faintly silvered dusk, even Liston’s eyes could scarce, she 
thought, be sensible of her changing colour. 

“The Doctor is fortifying a bank we care for, Sir—a shaded 
ridge—you may not remember it—where we used to carry our 
books and work in summer.” 

“Close beneath the Preacher’s Thorn—there, where sinners of 
old, Miss Harkness, felt the arrows of the Lord, or were wounded 
by the broadsword of the Spirit. I know the“spot well.” 

“You would not know it now. The earth round the thorn’s 
roots was washed away, and so the Doctor-——” 

“Has levelled the whole bank, ruthlessly destroyed the fore- 
ground, buried up the Salvator-like effect I have admired so often 
from my terrace. That is the rule, always,” remarked Mr. Liston, 
with calm ambiguity of tone. “ Picturesqueness, beauty in every 
shape, has to give way to necessity.” 

He paused—paused until his companion grew conscious of a 
meaning in the silence: then— May I ask, Madam,” resumed he 
with well-timed abruptness, “why you fail of offering me your 
congratulations ? ” 

“Sir!” 

A reasonless wild vision of Anne engaged—of Anne triumphant, 
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orange-blossomed, swam before Philippa Harkness! And she 
failed to enter into the humour of the situation; utterance for- 
sook her; a lump rose chokingly in her throat. 

“Your congratulations, of course. Do you not perceive? I 
wear my arm without a sling.” 

Her heart knew a great throb of relief. “And you will want 
neither Miss Reynoldson nor myself as a card-holder. I con- 
gratulate you, sincerely, Sir.” 

“My wound has healed by magic, thanks to the hands that 


dressed it. Well for a man, Miss Harkness, if other, deeper 
wounds did the same. Alas! 


“*T attempt from Love's sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain.” 


As he sung, Philippa Harkness felt that she understood Purcell’s 
quaint pathos for the first time. She made no comment aloud, 
simply stood trembling, softening, and with her face and serious 
eyes turned upon him. When she spoke it was to take refuge, 
woman like, in commonplace. Crossing to the door, she proposed 
an instant adjournment to the drawing-room. Cousin Sue must, 
by now, have returned. Cousin Sue would wish to hear the 
latest news of the town from Mr. Liston. 

The drawing-room, however, was empty. Miss Arden’s lamp 
stood, ready lighted, beside her tambour frame. No upright, 
lavender-hued form, immaculate of cap and cuff and tucker, 
occupied the lady’s accustomed chair. 

“We shall be forced to get through existence as we can until 
Miss Arden’s return. I have brought down a song for her with 
which the town rings—Carter’s new setting of ‘O Nannie!’” 
Liston crossed to the piano and set it open. “Shall I give you 
a notion of how the melody goes?” 

“Sing me something old, Mr. Liston. I am in a mood for all 
old things to-night.” 

“Something to bring back your youth? I understand.” She 
was following him, as if drawn, magnetically, to the instrument. 

. . . Liston never forgot that transient little picture of her— 
the lightsome figure, the quick step, the eager girlish face! ‘“ We 
elderly people must have a back-ground, even to a ballad.” 

He seated himself before the piano, striking this air or that, 
until her fancy was touched. Then he sang, in French, in 
English; gay songs, or sad, or tender—sang as she chose, as she 
ordered him. 

The rich trained voice, the hour, the re-action of her own 
strained nerves, all fought together (fateful stars in their courses) 
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against Philippa. Dusk was barely gathering when Mr. Liston 
broke in upon her dreams in the surgery. Absorbed in Liston’s 
music, his talk—widely different to music or talk of her experience 
—night fell before the girl had once remembered to note the clock. 

. . . A rapping, as from the butt-end of a riding whip, a pealing 
ring at the house-bell brought her back to work-a-day vicissitudes 
with a start. 

“Cousin Sue?” Her companion caught regret in the 
exclamation. “No! With the snow so thick Sue would enter 
through the surgery. It must be Mr. Tristram.” A masculine 
voice was by now holding colloquy with Bridget in the hall. 
“The Rector—come to tell me that Sue will stay the evening with 
his wife.” 

But the visitor proved a younger man than Mr. Tristram. The 
drawing-room door was presently thrown open—Bridget boldly 
scornful of the conventionalities, as usual—and in walked Sir 
George Kelsey, the snow resting on his broad shoulders, his 
chestnut hair, and with some unwonted excitement lighting up 
the heaviness of his round, unthinking, pippin-coloured face. 

During an appreciable pause there was no movement in either of 
the three persons brought thus, abruptly, into each other’s presence. 

Sir George, slow, always, at the marshalling of ideas, the 
forming of new combinations, stared at Liston, at Philippa, at 
the piano, with an air of incredulity which, but for his agitation, 
had been ludicrous. 

Mr. Liston’s self-possession was absolute: I may say more, 
Mr. Liston’s self-possession trenched upon the borders of audacity. 
With his left hand fingering the notes of the bass keys dumbly, 
his right turned over the leaves of a song-book which lay on the 
instrument before him. The entrance of Servant with Lights 
produces no more effect upon a hero of the stage than did the 
entrance of Sir George Kelsey, J.P. and Master of the Hounds, 
upon the tenant of the Grave House. 

Philippa was the first to speak. Guided by the tact which, in 
some women, at seventeen or at seventy, is as much a part of 
themselves as the soul they feel with, or the gown they wear, 
Philippa said and did exactly that which befitted the occasion ; 
advanced with a hand outheld, with one of her sunniest smiles, to 
her rejected suitor, drew him gently towards the fire, accounted, 
with a soft little note of regret, for Susan Arden’s absence. 
“ And had Sir George come all the way from Stanwell, in weather 
like this, too, to see them? It was charming of him! Just what 
was wanted among country neighbours—a little more pleasant 
sociability these dull winter evenings!” 
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At the mention of pleasant sociability Sir George gave a glance, 
as fiery as his cobalt orbs were capable of, in the direction of the 
pianoforte and of Liston. 

“Ah! I forgot,” cried Philippa. ‘“ Mr. Liston, I do not know 
whether you and Sir George Kelsey are already acquainted ?” 

Liston rose instantly at her appeal. He moved across the room 
with the ease of a man to whom all life’s situations are alike well- 
trodden and unembarrassing; then, his eyes lifted with blank 
courtesy to Kelsey’s, stood, as though awaiting the lady’s pleasure 
in the matter of formal introduction. 

“Mr. Liston—our near neighbour and friend.” An irre- 
pressible quiver was in the girl’s voice. ‘“ Sir George Kelsey, of 
Stanwell.” 

Mr. Liston’s salutation was low, unaffected, gracious; a really 
perfect sample of that which Lady Joan called the lost art of 
bowing. 

The young Baronet crimsoned from forehead to chin. He 
shifted from one foot to the other. The disposal of his hands 
seemed to agonise him. But Sir George Kelsey did not incline 
his head. 

“T believe,” observed he, the words coming out with effect, 
with intention, “that I have already had the . . . advantage of 
encountering Mr. Liston.” 

The speech was deliberately rude. Philippa’s eyes entreated 
the forbearance of superior breeding from Liston. 

“Your memory is better than mine,” was that gentleman’s cool 
remark. “If I have seen you, Sir, it has been at a distance, 
among a galloping scarlet-coated crowd. The coming of the frost 
stops the one enthralling occupation of you country Nimrods, 
does it not?” 

Though a certain contempt might be implied in this answer, 
Liston’s tone was studiously polite. He, it was obvious, did not 
forget that he stood in the presence of Miss Harkness. 

“The coming of the frost,” cried Sir George, “does not put 
a stop to other occupations that could be named! More pro- 
fitable occupations,” added he, savagely, “no doubt than fox- 
hunting, although a trifle riskier.” 

Mr. Liston accorded the speaker a short, comprehensive stare. 
Then, turning his shoulder on him (as far as the shoulder of a 
well-mannered man can ever turn), he gave his attention, 
pointedly, to Philippa. 

Impossible for lips to string together momentous society 
nothings, gossamer ironies, with more artful seeming of artless- 
ness! As he gossiped gaily on about this or the other town 
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notability, Sir George Kelsey’s face waxed redder, angrier, and 
Philippa—her heart beating fast, the blood gone from her cheeks 
—could stammer forth no answer more appreciative than a halting 
“No” or “ Yes,” uttered at random. By-and-bye came sounds of 
approaching voices beneath the window, Miss Arden’s voice and 
the Rector’s; their tones bespoke excited colloquy. In a couple 
of minutes’ time, Miss Arden, herself, flurried and breathless, 
entered the room. 

Symptoms of demoralisation showed in each detail of the 
spinster’s attire. Her skirts were pinned high above her ankles, 
her calash had gone to ruin. She rushed across her own spotless 
Turkey carpet in her snow-boots. 

“My dear Sir George...” She clutched at the young 
Baronet, limply. “Let us thank Heaven! Let us acknowledge 
the merciful overrulings of Providence in your deliverance.” 

And for a space there seemed danger of unprecedented scandal ; 
danger of the properest maiden lady in Christendom fainting, 
dead, into a pair of masculine arms. 


Cuaptrer XIX. 


ANOTHER EXORCISM. 


Bor Susan Arden, like the model woman of Mr. Pope, proved 
mistress of herself. She required neither hartshorn nor the 
cutting of laces: she descended, gradually, from heaven to earth. 
Out of her broken utterances—with emendations, brief but 
pungent, from George Kelsey—the following facts arranged them- 
selves, little by little, into coherent history. 

Riding homeward, at as brisk a pace as the state of the roads 
allowed, Sir George, scarce more than an hour since, had been 
robbed of his watch on the King’s highway, immediately outside 
Chard village. Sir George was naked, and his assailant held a 
pistol at his head; unattended, and a band of armed miscreants 
followed at their captain’s heels. Surrender was not merely his 
wisest ;—it was his sole alternative. 

“ And I surrendered,” added he, taking up the parable in a voice 
so hoarse with anger as to be well-nigh a whisper. “The 
cowardly scoundrels have lightened me of my watch, yet it may 
be that I lighten them, their leader, rather, of his life! I know 
my man,” Sir George fixed his eyes straight before him, he folded 
his arms upon his breast, “as well as he knows himself . . . yes, 
and would swear to him, in any court of justice, out of ten 
thousand.” 
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Mr. Liston’s face continued resolutely expressionless. Moving 
a step or two forward, the master of the Grave House picked up a 
flower, chance-fallen, at this moment, from Philippa’s waistbelt, a 
little crimson rose, plucked by the girl from some sheltered wall 
before the snow set in, and which she had been wearing through- 
out the evening. 

“Do you give me leave, Miss Harkness? Nay! silence is leave. 
I appropriate my trésor-trove, as honester men than myself have 
done, ere now.” 

And with that he adjusted the flower in his buttonhole, light of 
mien as any patched and powdered gallant, love-making (in 
porcelain) on Miss Arden’s mantel-shelf behind his shoulder. 

“ Honester men!” cried Kelsey, infuriated alike by the other's 
coolness, and by a distinctly dawning smile in eyes that watched 
them both. “At the present moment I think we shall do well to 
leave the question of honest men alone.” 

“Sir!” There came a queer sort of ring into Liston’s voice. 
“You are upset, overmuch, by the loss of your watch. Ifyou make 
so sure of your antagonist—the fellow, you say, was unmasked ?— 
be certain you will get satisfaction from him, of some kind.” 

“Satisfaction! That,” retorted Kelsey, “is a word in use 
among equals. To see him swing by the neck is the solitary 
‘ satisfaction’ a gentleman can know in his dealings with a rogue.” 

Mr. Liston’s upraised eyebrows alone made response. 

“You look pale, my dear Miss Arden.” He crossed to the lady’s 
side. “This kind of alarm is really unnerving—to your sex! 
Pray, Miss Harkness, how should you act in a strait like Sir 
George Kelsey’s?” Something in his manner seemed to turn 
the whole adventure to burlesque. “ Would you have recourse to 
a smelling-bottle or to loud hysterics if ‘ Your Money or your Life’ 
were to sound suddenly in your ears ? ” 

“Tf a highwayman stopped me,” said Philippa Harkness, 
significantly, “ although I am a good six inches shorter than either 
of the gentlemen present, he should not have my watch for the 
asking. If I had but my riding-whip against his pistol, I would 
show no white feather. Do you believe me, Sir George?” 

Poor George Kelsey had reached a point at which a man must 
either allow his temper to overflow and disgrace him or turn 
sullen. Happily for himself, George Kelsey turned sullen. 

“TI wish to pursue the subject no further—though I must thank 
you, Miss Harkness, for your implied compliment to my courage. 
The object of my visit,” he added, loftily, “ was to confer with Dr. 
Arden. Ashe is absent I shall have the honour, Ladies, of wishing 
you a very good evening.” 
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He bowed to Susan Arden and to Philippa, markedly omitting 
salutation of any kind to Mr. Liston; then, with as much dignity 
as the occasion allowed, made his exit. Scarcely had he taken 
three strides along the passage when there came a rush of cold air 
through the house, the echo of a heavy tread in the entrance-hall. 
Dr. Arden’s big, snow-powdered figure appeared upon the scene. 

“ Kelsey—the identical man I wanted tosee.” Resting a hand 
on his visitor’s shoulder, the Doctor propelled him back towards 
the drawing-room. “Ah, Liston, how are you? Glad to have 
you among us again for Christmas. And what is the truth of this 
wild tale, Sir George? Robbed of your watch within a stone’s- 
throw of the village. ..a band of armed men... a desperate 
resistance! Sam Reynoldson, Farmer Ives, the Rector, all waylaid 
me as I crossed the Green, and all gave different versions of your 
exploits. Now, what is the simple truth of it?” 

A dead uncomfortable pause ensued. Then: “On one point 
you certainly were misinformed, Sir,” cried Philippa Harkness. 
“There was no desperate resistance. Sir George has confessed to 
us that he handed over his watch with philosophic docility.” 

“Silence, Lippa! This is nota time for childish banter.” And, 
indeed, Lionel Arden had seen too much of Kelsey in the hunting 
field to suspect him of a chicken heart. “If Sir George offered no 
resistance it must have been for one reason: he knew himself to be 
overmatched.” 

“For that, Sir, and for something beyond.” Kelsey’s round blue 
eyes glanced meaningly at Liston. “I knew my assailant! The 
darkness for the moment had lifted, and the fellow’s figure stood 
out, distinct against the snow. I recognised his Frenchified air, 
his cut of head, his features—aye, and the very horse he rode, and 
his voice. If he stood on the hearthrug with me at this moment 
my convictions could not be surer.” 

“Sir George Kelsey,” exclaimed Liston with the aplomb that, 
in men of a given temperament, amounts to genius, “ you make 
me suspect myself! If I could not establish a delightful alibi, if 
I had not this evening spent two enchanted hours under Dr. 
Arden’s roof, my conscience would, instinctively, cry out, ‘Thou 
art the man!’” 

Philippa Harkness laughed aloud. Perhaps in that moment’s 
tension not Liston himself could discern that the laugh was a 
forced one. 

“You have been here a long two hours, Mr. Liston. Think of 
the ballads you have sung me, the French songs, the airs from the 
‘Orfeo!’ Cousin Sue,” she appealed with nice perception to the 
elder lady, “you know how Mr. Liston’s music can make the 
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twilight fly? It was scarce past four when you came, Sir; the 
Doctor had just started forth on his rounds, and now—I will not 
be cruel enough to ask Sir George—will any one still in possession 
of a watch tell me the hour?” 

The Doctor drew forth his huge professional warming-pan: it 
was exactly half-past six. Young Kelsey’s eyes took in each 
member of the company by turns. They rested, finally, in a sort 
of stupor, on Liston. 

“You have been here, Sir, under Dr. Arden’s roof during the 
past two hours?” 

The question seemed forced from him without his will. 

“Two hours, counting by watch-spring and cogwheels. Two 
minutes,” said Liston, with a look at Philippa, “ if time be reckoned 
by one’s own blissful unconsciousness of its flight !” 

George Kelsey was paralysed. A quarter of an hour since he 
had believed himself master of his position, certain of his facts, 
delaying only that his hand might be steadier, before dealing a 
blow that should be mortal to a rival he despised. Now he stood 
worsted ; his threat turned into ridiculous bluster, his adventure a 
burlesque, his personal courage lowered in the eyes of her whose 
opinion—coquette, heartless though she was—poor Sir George 
valued supremely. Worst of all, he had to endure the spectacle 
of Liston’s triumph, to listen to the suave gallantry of Liston’s 
speech, to be wounded by the man’s high forbearance—under 
gross and unmannerly provocation—towards himself. 

“If I am wrong as to my assailant I can take my oath as to 
one of the men who rode with him. A nobleman,” said George 
Kelsey, “who has so disgraced an ancient name I hesitate to 
mention it in these ladies’ presence.” 

“Lord Harrington—Hellgate ! ” 

The exclamation came in a breath from the lips of Susan Arden 
and of her brother. 

“Lord Harrington, whose black, bullet head, whose high 
shoulders ”—involuntarily Philippa Harkness changed counten- 
ance—“ are not to be mistaken. I have seen his Lordship more 
than once on the town.” Like other country gentlemen of his age, 
Sir George would not infrequently take his fortnight’s swing of 
London pleasure, go the round of Opera and Ridotto, of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall. ‘I could swear to him under any disguise. And 
Hellgate Harrington, as all the world knows, when he has 
exhausted his funds at Faro and Quinze, adds brigandage to his 
list of pleasant vices.” 

“ Or so says Rumour,” put in Liston, with immovable coolness ; 
“may we not charitably think that this Fool of Quality, with 
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others like unto him, plays highwayman in jest—as too many of 
our grandfathers, Doctor, were reduced to play it in earnest ? 
A contemptible, a sorry jest!” His fine face kindled. “The 
very gorge of my soul rises against such idiocy. A jest to make 
wise men weep—and yet, we may hope, the riot, mainly, of young 
blood, the outcome of wild animal spirits rather than of deliberate 
dishonour.” 

“If I lose my purse or my life, no need to probe for motive.” 
The Doctor’s tone was a little dry. “His Lordship, we hear, 
displays as much fluency at dancing or fencing as at a cider- 
cellar prize-fight, is the vulgarest of bullies, yet so choice over his 
waistcoats that no tailor short of Paris can content him. What- 
ever his oddities, he contrives, always, to have safety on his side. 
A brace of professional bruisers ride in my Lord Harrington’s 
train. The victims of his wit are, invariably, defenceless men. 
Now, the bullet which grazed your arm, Liston, was that 
discharged in an overflow of animal spirits, think you?” 

Mr. Liston laughed carelessly. The bullet which grazed his 
arm was simply—a mistake in judgment! He might have 
the ill-luck to resemble some member of the madcap crew—* Lord 
Harrington himself, for aught he knew to the contrary. If so,” 
and now he looked fixedly, but with maintained good humour, in 
George Kelsey's face, “ he might expect vicarious bullet-shots all 
round.” 

Sir George was beginning to stammer out some words of half 
apology; but Liston turned from him. ‘Had Miss Arden heard 
the last great item of European news? Poke bonnets were to 
replace the Directory—oh, the intelligence was authentic, and 
more talked of than the Emperor's Coronation in Rome. And 
Sir Lumley Skeffington had taken to painting his face and 
dressing 4 la Robespierre. Sarah Siddons was ill in bed with 
jealousy of Master Betty’s first night. And Lady Marlborough 
had refused Di Sefton a voucher for the Opera ball, without 
reasons. ‘If you insist on reasons,’ said her Grace, ‘ you will 
not have an acquaintance left you in the world.’” 

So he ranon. By the time a pause came, Sir George Kelsey, 
Sir George’s Village Green adventure, were eclipsed; and with 
discomfiture written large upon his face and mien the worthy 
gentleman again prepared to take his leave. He made his bow 
—no specimen, alas, of the Lost Art—before Philippa and Miss 
Arden. He glanced at Liston—hesitated, reddened, cleared his 
throat. Then, swayed, doubtless, by some honest enough feeling 
of compunction, made his way across the room, and, holding out 
his hand, bade the master of the Grave House good-night. 
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A strange flush of expression passed over Liston’s features ; his 
head rose, a burning choler was in his eyes. Cruel fortune had 
brought this man to a life of hourly repression. The pitiful 
adage of Lord Chesterfield, “Smile always where you cannot 
strike,” ruled his conduct. But the blood of a dozen fiery 
generations ran in his veins; it strove at this moment, with all 
the strength of physical instinct, for ascendency. Not a life for 
a blow, merely—a life for a look, for a gesture, was the hereditary 
creed of an eighteenth century man of honour. And Liston, be 
sure, rose to no higher level than that of his peers and of the 
age in which he lived! In after days George Kelsey, least 
imaginative of mortals, was ever apt to see his rival again in 
memory, as he saw him then. 

“Good night, my dear Sir, good night.” Mr. Liston gave the 
proffered hand a short, hard grasp. “A safe return to Stanwell! 
If ever you bring your assailant to swing for his crimes, may I 
—by the God that made me, Sir George Kelsey,” said he, with 
condensed and stinging emphasis, “may I stand beside you at 
his execution.” 


Dr. Arden accompanied his visitor to the Inn, where his horse 
was stabled. Miss Sue, her sense of the proprieties aroused, 
retired to her toilet. The two persons with whom this story is 
intimately concerned were left alone. 

For the first time since their acquaintance began, each seemed 
constrained, preoccupied. Mr. Liston, with folded arms, with 
sombre abstracted air, remained standing at the spot where he 
had bidden George Kelsey good night. Philippa Harkness moved 
to her cousin’s tambour frame; she stooped, and (nervously 
wondering if he watched her) began to trifle with the little neatly- 
ranged hanks of coloured silks upon the work-table. Had a 
lasting shadow fallen across their friendship, the poor child asked 
herself, with tightened heart? Could she ever feel as she had 
done before the last half-hour, the doubts, the suspicions which 
that half-hour had forced upon her? 

She was soon to know. Suddenly, as though he had divined 
her thoughts, Liston returned to his place at the piano; he 
answered them, with adroit obliquity, in the pregnant impassioned 
language of the master’s music. 

“TI attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain. 
No more now, fond heart, with pride may we sr l 
Thou canst not raise forces enough to rebel. 
For Love has more power and less merey thai 
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As the singer finished, a sigh that bordered nearly on a sob 
made him look round. Philippa, with wet cheeks, stood behind 
his chair. Oh, potency of a pretty woman’s tears! In a 
second all stiffness, all embarrassment had flown. Liston had 
risen, was bending over her, close. What! was she moved 
still, he whispered, by thoughts of George Kelsey’s peril, 
or was old Purcell’s music too sad for her to-night ? 

“No song can be so sad as life!” cried Philippa. Their eyes 
met in a momentary deep look. “I think, from to-day till I die, 
I can never be really light of spirit again.” 

“ Because ?” 

“ Because,” faltered she, “everything seems difficult—changed. 
I am ignorant of the world, Mr. Liston, and my heart, as you 
know, is faraway.” She got through this subtle act of conscience 
hurriedly, each word forced from her lips with an effort. “But 
I have esteemed, valued you, as a friend, and I fear—no, I had 
best be silent. I think, Sir, you can guess my meaning.” 

“You fear,” exclaimed Liston, carried for once beyond pru- 
dence, beyond himself, “that the path I tread is dark, that 
my friends are evil ones, that I am entangled, hopelessly, 
in the meshes of some secret dishonour. You fear right.” 

She looked up; the tell-tale blood pulsating in her cheeks, 
traitorous softness in her eyes. 

“You have the intuitions of your age. You divine, where 
older people fail to grasp by force of reason. And yet—you 
divine but half! You suspect guilt, rather than the punishment 
of guilt. Miss Harkness,” his face kindled with the white heat 
of strong emotion, “I have a boon to ask of you. Let me know, 
beforehand, what chance there is of your conferring it ?” 

The pleading voice, even more than the words themselves, 
prevailed. 

“Tf I can do anything to lighten your load, I will,” cried 
Philippa, with a great compassion. 

“ When you were a little child there runs a story—Dr. Arden 
has told it me—of your encountering a miserable outcast on 
some winter’s night like this. And you threw your arms round 
him, kissed him—for the time, at least, exorcised the devils from 
his heart. Imagine such an outcast to be standing before you 
now.” 

“Mr. Liston—you!” 

“In broadcloth, not rags—there are social differences, I 
admit—but still an outcast, beset by coward dread of discovery, 
an alien from his kind, a man so shackled, so pinioned, hand and 
foot, that a fool, a boor, may offer him insult and not die for it, 
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. . . Forgive me,” he interrupted himself, a look of blank fatality 
crossing his face, “this is not what I meant to say. My boon— 
you will do anything, you tell me, Madam, to lighten my 
load ?” 

“ Anything!” she replied, softening more and more, “ that Mr. 
Liston would ask of her.” 

“What! You have a shadow of belief in me left? Then the 
first part of my request is granted, for indeed it came but to this 
—that Miss Harkness would take me on trust, not hold me 
utterly vile until the day when she should hear my apologia from 
myself.” 

His supplicating breath was on the girl’s cheek, and her own 
came unevenly. “I could never think you vile—no, not even if 
you bade me think so.” She told him this, very low. 

Liston took the delicate cold hand that was nearest to him ; he 
held it firmly. 

“There is another ‘ yes’ to be spoken, or ‘no,’ as the case may 
be. Have you the same pity still, Miss Harkness, as when you 
were a child, not knowing good from evil? Would you save a 
wavering soul from perdition if you could?” 

“Sir!” 

“Save my soul to-night... Kiss me. He who possesses 
your heart,” whispered Liston, “who is to taste heaven on earth 
in possessing yourself, need not grudge me one poor kiss, given 
out of charity.” 

Philippa was past self-defence; she stood irresolute, trembling. 
At last, lifting her face, rosy-red, that had so late been pale, she 
drew to him, she touched his cheek with her lips. 

No snow-flake, unsmirched by contact with earth, could be 
whiter than her intention. But she had kissed him, his hand 
holding hers, and both were human—too human. From to-night 
forth, what look, what word, what thought could pass between 
these two but must be commemorative ! 
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